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| I xwow there are men who boast that they 
| have cured themselves of the habit of 
| loitering at bookstalls. I hope they have 
| exchanged it for no worse habit. I would 
| no more give them credit for their self- 
conquest than I would join in their foolish 
| boast. I am not a snuff-taker, a slave to 
| opium, a sipper of bang, a chewer of hashish, 
a gambler, or a drinker of strong drinks. I 
am not addicted to 
Nevertheless, I do acknowledge myself to be 
guilty of all such moral weakness, as may be 
implied in a love of lingering at bookstalls. 
Surely, if there be an innocent and unob- 
trusive pleasure, I may cry “ Hureka” here. 
I am not aware of any one ever getting a 
disease of the brain by indulging in it; or 
waxing glassy-eyed, or sallow-cheeked, or 
getting slothful, or cruel. I never heard of 
| any man ruining his family, or blowing out 
his brains, who had previously written a 
note, in which he laid the blame of his un- 
| timely end upon bookstalls, and charged the 
|| young and thoughtless to take warning by 
his fate in time. T do not remember a case 
of gout or dyspepsia being attributed to the 
same cause. ‘Therefore, thou Bacchanalian or 
| Tobacconalian, pick the mote out of thine 
own eye, and let me loiter when I will, 

| Here is the autobiography of Benjamin 
|| Franklin: he knew the worth of time, if ever 
| any man did; yet he never begrudged ten 
| minutes at a bookstall. The books he speaks 
| of as his earliest favourites are all the very 
| sort you find at bookstalls. That odd volume 
of the Spectator, for instance, which he says 
| he bought. You do not buy odd volumes of 
| the Spectator at regular booksellers. Across 
| & hundred and odd years of wars and re- 
| volutions I see him plainly now—a stout 
| and healthy-looking boy in homely dress— 
| eagerly scanning the slender stock of some 
| dealer in odd, tattered volumes, in that clean- 
kept and shady Quaker city, where he landed 
penniless, He runs over the authors ; thinks, 
perhaps, that one day the New World will 
have her great names too, when she has 
time to blend the beautiful and useful, like 
the trees and houses in Penn’s new capital. 
He notes The Art of Thinking, by Messieurs 
du Port Royal, Locke’s Essay on the 
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Human Understanding, Cotton’s Montaigne, 
Plutarch’s Lives, and sighs, feeling some few 
loose coppers in his pocket. Suddenly his 
eye catches a little dirty book denuded of one 
cover and weather-beaten in a voyage across 
the sea ; a solitary volume, parted from its kin 
and sold into exile, like a slave by a bad 
master, never to join company again with its 
lost. brethren, in any book-case in the world. 
Taking it up, he is straightway introduced to 
Sir Roger de Coverly, Knight; in whose 
pleasant company he forgets the passers 
by, and the beokdibiles inside, who begins 
to suspect him of a shabby design to read 
that book through in twelve visits, and is 
about to point out to him the trifling price, 
by way of hint, when the youth draws forth 
his hand, and depositing the coppers, takes 
the little hook away. Stay, loyal and obedient 
subject of His Majesty King George or 
England, who shall be great hereafter! Stay! 
I would look upon your honest face again. 
Walk not away so fast. I have wondrous 
things to tell—secrets of which you or your 
fellow countrymen, who number yet not quite 
a million, do not dream. I could tell you all 
about the tea that shall be wasted in the 
waters of Boston Harbour, and what will 
come of it. Startling news I have of things 
that shall be seen in France one day ; whereot 
even now the seeds are sown. But he does 
not look back, nor to right or left, till he is 
at home, where for many a day he will pore 
over that little book, learning whole Essays 
by heart, and versifying Vizions of Mir 
with a delight which only bookstall books 
cali give. 

I have no sympathy with grubbers after 
old books. Black-letter has no charm for 
me, and superfluous final e’s are an eyesore. 
It rejoices not me to see that my book was 
printed “at the sign of the Black Boy, over 
against St. Bede’s.” I have no pleasure in 
that mass of prefaces, addresses to the reader, 
prologues, exordia, marginal notes, epilogues, 


|and envoys in which our forefathers delighted 


to bury an author. If I am to have my 
choice between white paper and dingy yellow, 
I choose white ; and I have a decided pre- 
ference for octavo over folio, as being more 
portable. Ido not care to have a portrait or 
my author, made by ruling a straight line for 
a nose, and striking semicircles for forehead 
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and eyebrows ; like that libellous effigy of 
Shakspere which I have never forgiven Ben 
Jonson"for certifying to. In vain for me does 
the cunning bookseller mark dirty, broken- 
backed, title-pageless, little books—trash with 
which the priest and barber in Don Quixote 
would have made short work—as quaint, cu- 
rious, or very scarce. Verbiage, aud pedantry, 
and silly conceits do not, to my thinking, im- 
prove by age ; nor are they, unhappily, so very 
scarce, that I should pay more for them than 
for wiser books. Bridget Elia might have 
trusted me with our last halfcrown, secure 
that no fine old copy of anything should 
‘ever tempt me to return with an inedible 
substitute forthe expected supper ; nor would 
I have refused forgiveness to that meek and 
faithful maiden, though she had seized upon 
old Mateo Aleman’s Spanish Rogue, and cast 
him, fiuttering like one of those belligerent 
‘tomes in the frontispiece to Boileau’s Lahin, 
into the street below. Such books are pro- 
‘perly sold with fine old paintings and rudely 
earven and worm-eaten old violins, in Soho. 
Their sellers are harpies, vampires, fosterers 
of human frailty for their own profit ; they 
sit like spiders ready ‘to dart out of their 
secret ambush, and pounce upon a victim 
before he has time to put on his spectacles ; 
not like mild, unobtrusive philanthropists, 
who spread their feast of knowledge for all to 
taste, and taste again, before they buy. 


But though I steer clear df this Scylla, the | 


curiosity shop, yet do I hold in equal horror 
that Charybdis, the popular bookstall, whose 


books are all bound in gaudy eloth, and are | 


vaguely stated on the title-page to be “ printed 


for the booksellers.” There is no excitement | 


here; no search for bargains ; no curiosity 
to see what their authors are. 
them ‘all before-hand, and their prices. That 
clumsy little row of novels, from the Farmer 
of Inglewood Forest down to the Red Rover, 
look cheap at ninepence each ; better print 
or paper never came perhaps to Leipsic book- 
fair; but I know too well by what simple 
method all novels, long or short, in that series, 
are brought into one conipass to have any 
interest in them. Clarissa Harlowe was wont 
to be a little bulkier than Dr. Johnson’s 
Rasselas, if I am not mistaken, My Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments were a continuous 
feast, and not a wretched mouthful, as I find 
them here. Three days T wept, in my youth, 
over the sorrows and perplexities of Amanda 
and Oscar Fitzalan, while here I may find 
those virtuous Children of the Abbey made 
free and happy in as'many hours. ‘That inex- 
haustible stereotyped edition of Shakspere in 
one volume, 1 do Calieve is honest. The text, 
perhups, is mangled by the players, yet I 
thiuk all the plays are ‘there. But I abhor 
that edition, I hate its creaking back, its 
press-worn portrait of the author, its faint 
and smudged diamond type. I would not read 
it out of un Austrian dungeon. No exception 
do I muke in fuvour of that waisteoat-pocket 


I know! 
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edition of Burns, prose and’ poetry, with its 
skeleton engravings, its memoir, notes, and 
laudatory verses, all complete; nor do I love 
Young’s Night Thoughts enough to run the 
risk of getting nearsighted in reading them, 
There was a time when I looked enviously at 
those very blue and crimson books, with their 
backs and edges glittering with gold which 
the popular bookshop calls suitable for birth- 
day presents, &c. They used to be arranged 
upon a table in our schoolroom when we 
broke up for the holidays, that all might 
see them before we drew lots. How I coveted 
once that Paul and Virginia and the Indian 
Cottage (those inseparable companions), with 
a copper-plate engraving of Paul, naked-footed, 
carrying Virginia over the brook, done upon 
thick whitey-brown paper, on which the ink 
would run so, if you tried to write your name 
on the back of it, that the letters all came 
together, and a blot would ‘spread like a fire 
in the prairies. Mr. Goss, my schoolmaster 
(who was on the whole such a good school- 
master, as far as his limited powers, and still 
more limited knowledge went, that I would 
not for the world call him old Goss), held up 
that very Evenings at Home, by Dr. Aikin 
and Mrs. Barbauld, once when we were alone, 
and asked me how I should like to have it? 
I fondly regarding the question as an earnest 
that the book would fall to me; but it didn’t, 
Master Barlow got it and prized it not— 
offering it 'to me, soon after the holidays, for 
a complete string of livery buttons, which le 
had set his heart upon and wouldn't hear of 
any substitute. There was a little book—T 
do not see it here, and indeed I do not ‘think 
it properly belonged to ‘the popular bookstall 
—which was my prize, and which I should 
like to meet again, It was called the Dangers 
of Dutchland. How euphoniously did that 
alliterative title strike my ear, as the prize 
list was read over. I had a presentiment that 
T should win it, and I did win it. It wasa 
little drab volume in boards, neat enough; 


but not so delicate as my Cowper, which T had | 


never been able to read with comfort for fear 
of soiling it, and which I had at last come to 
regard, not as a book to be read, but asa 
something to be kept clean. 

I have read some circulating libraries 
through since then, and a few hundreds of 
other books, of which, I fancy, I might now 
read a good many and never suspect that T 
had seen them before; but I am quite ready 
to go through an examination on the 
Dangers of Dutchland now, though I lost 
it somehow years and years ago. Ask me 
about the diligence that overturned, and 
what the travellers said about the roads 
generally, and how the Dutch boatmen 
measure distances by the number of pi 
they smoke. Request me to relate that 
affecting little episode of the young woman 
who went mad about tulips ; or beg me, in the 
style of Mrs. Mangnall’s questions, state 
generally my recollections of that work. 
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i had but found that little book here, I 
could not have been so hard on the popular 
bookseller. 

And here, proceeding like a cautious philo- 
sopher, further to define and circumscribe 
my cardinal term, I entirely exclude from my 
idea of a bookstall, those dusty repositories 
of sallow calf-bound volumes, to be found 
about Chancery Lane and the Inns of Court. 
I never stopped at one of them save once, to 
buy a Delolme on the Constitution of England 
because Junius praised it, and once again to 
get an old Blackstone with Mr. Christian’s 
notes, which followed as a matter of course. 
Threadbare lawyers’ clerks hang about them, 
and buy second-hand Introductions to Law 
Studies and Advice to Young Students, with 
which they work themselves into temporary 
fits of enthusiasm, and think seriously of 
living on.oatmeal porridge, in order to afford 
money for law books, which they intend to 
study all night—having previously given a 
farewell supper ‘to all racketty friends and 
associates, who might drop in and interfere 
with their design. But Fearne on Contingent 
Remainders does not stir the spirit like allu- 
sions to the extraordinary rise of Chancellor 
Yorke; the first gust of determination dies 
away, and the sails soon begin to flap against | 
the mast. ‘There‘are some shops—generally 
near the hospitals—that sell nothing but 
second-hand medical works, where the whole 
of the last season’s crop of books upon the 
German Spas, all addressed “To the Editor 
of something (torn out), with the Author’s| 
compliments,” are sure to be found, In like 
manner there are shops whose spécialiéé is | 
books upon divinity, most of which are 
not of the sort I care to take into the 
country with me, and read under a spread- 
ing beech tree, but, nevertheless worth look- 
ing at when you are in the humour. 
These shops generally have a black bust of 
somebody over the door. Their volumes are 
almost all folios or quartos, and are always in 
a good state of preservation, their thick-ribbed 
backs being newly oiled and varnished, and 
their lettering'fresh as if just from the binder. 
Stalls exclusively of school-books are not 
exactly in.:my way, but ‘they, too, remind me 
pleasantly of school days, and so deserve five 
minutes. All of the good old school of school- 
books are here, and bound in sheepskin. None 
of your new-fangled numbers one, two, three, 
four, published by the Commissioners for that, 
or the Society for this, This Bonnycastle was 
my tutor; this Pinnock was my historian ; 
this Carpenter was my spelling assistant. 
From this Goldsmith’s Geography it was 
that I learned that the Spaniard is “ arrogant 
to his inferiors, proud to his equals, and sub- 
missive to his superiors,” and that the 
Frenchman is “light, inconstant, and ex- 
cessively vain.” From this Speaker of 
Mr. Enfield, of Warrington Academy, I was 
penght to prefer cheerfulness to mirth, and 
to despise those patricians who would have 
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endeavoured, by indirect means, to depreciate 
the noble Marius in the esteem of the people. 
Here, in this sixpenny box—where the pro- 
prietor has cast in an odd volume of Homer, 
in the absurd hope of inducing some one to 
buy it, not exactly because he understands 
Greek, but because it is so cheap—l find. an 
old, coverless, dog-eared, pen-and-ink illus- 
trated Virgil, precisely like mine was, and 
open it just at that tiresome passagein the 
Georgics about. a peasant who, for some secret 
purpose connected with agriculture, delighted 
to drive home his sluggish ass with a mill-stone 
or a load of black pitch, which, however, was 
no trouble in my estimation compared with 
that description of a plough a.few pages earlier. 
Ob, that plough! Could any but a misan- 
thrope with a particular spite against boys— 
foreseeing that his language would soon be 
defunct, and handed over for eternal dissec- 
tion in all grammar schools and gymuasia 
throughout the world—have ever dreamed of 

iving directions in a dozen hexameter lines 
How I 
strove to reset its dislocated parts, which 
would not be brought together by any rules 
of syntax that I knew of; and finally gave 
it up, convinced that it never could be a 
description of any plough, unless it were the 
rude ignorant contrivance of some soldier of 
the tenth legion, to whom that pattern of all 
the dedicatory virtues, Augustus Cesar, had 


|given the house and Jand of some unlucky 


Mantuan farmer, for his share of the plunder. 
Ah, well! school-books are a subject b 
themselves; and I did not set out to.ta 
about them. 

A man ‘who confesses to being fond of 
a bookstall might be supposed, @ fortiori, to 
be quite happy in Holywell Street, London, 
where the old, worn-out, pauper class of 
books have gained a permanent settlement. 
He might be pictured as ready at any 
time to brave the dangers of the narrow 
pass between the churches of St. Mary-le- 
Strand and St. Clement’s Danes, so stoutly 
defended at its mouth by dealers in old 
clothes, (who sally out and compel the 
passer-by to listen, though he may be as 
anxious as the wedding guest to be at the 
feast,) in order to spend a.whole sunny after- 
noon in that wild garden of seedy literature. 
But such places are only a bewilderment to 
him. It is as if you should set an active 
sportsman to shoot in an aviary. He does 
not, to be sure, care to stay at saleshops, 
where he is jostled by carpenters bidding tor 
slop-made tools, for the sake of a few books 
which are always to be found there, imbedded 
among planes, and saws, and fishing-tackle, 
and rusty old pistols. There is nothing to 
speak of there, but Guthrie’s Geography 
Walker’s Gazetteer, 1793, and some old, odd 
volumes of the Edinburgh Review. Nor at 
rag-shops, to overhaul that small salvage from 
the waste-paper stock, consisting of old hymn 
books, Annual Registers, Dodsley’s selections 
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of fugitive pieces, by several hands, dirty, 
fly-blown, imperfect volumes of Smollett or 
Fielding which no, cheesemonger could use, 
without offending his customers. Their pro- 
prietors have an exaggerated notion of the 
worth of old rubbish, founded, I believe, upon 
traditions of little dirty volumes having been 
picked up at such places, and after much 
scrubbing being found to have valuable auto- 
graphs on their covers, about which the seller 
subsequently went to law, and was sternly 
adjudged to abide by his bargain: or perhaps | 
they have heard that there are bibliolaters | 
addicted to the worship of fetishes, appearing | 
to the vulgar eye to be equally unworthy of | 
adoration ; and so, in despair of ever getting | 
at the secret of what constitutes their value, | 
have resolved to protect themselves in a| 
general suspicion of bookbuyers, and a deter- 
mination to ask that maximum price, which, | 
as a buyer itself, it is the rag-shop’s proudest 
boast to give. 

All these ninth parts of a bookstall my 
bibliophile passes by: for he is no literary 
glutton. Any bookstall whose outside stock 
a man, with moderate haste, might glance at 
in ten minutes, will content him. One such 
I know, which is my oldest favourite, and | 
which comes up, exactly, to my ideal of what | 
such a loitering place should be. Not wholly | 


in the City’s stir and noise, nor quite beyond 
it, is this my beloved bookstall. It is in a! 


narrow ‘passage, considerably frequented | 
during the day ; but it lies snugly in a little 
nook, so that any person approaching it must 
do so deliberately, and because he has de- 
termined it beforehand. This is good; for 


there are some who will linger just because | 


the place lies in their way, and who, as they 
would have preferred a picture-shop them- 
selves, never dream that they are keeping 
away more serious devotees. 

It was a smaller place when I first knew 
it—just such a stall as Lackington or Hutton 
might have begun with ; but I was less fas- 
tidious then. An old shoemaker had it first 
—a thin, lame old man, with grey whiskers. 
He had renounced his legitimate business, in 
defiance of the solemn warning of the Roman 
satirist, and betaken himself to the cobbling 
and patching of old books, in the hope of 
getting his livelihood that way ; and if living 
on bread and water, washing his own shirt, 
and mending his own boots, would have 
enabled him to hold out, I believe he would 
have maintained the siege to this day. I 
used to see him in the little shop, reading, 
with a pair of spectacles with broad black 
rims, which he wore very low down his nose. 
I bought of him Defoe’s Account of the 
Plague, which I read and liked very much ; 
till I found out that the author’s part in it 
was all a fiction—a discovery which made the 
whole seem to me so much like a string of 
falsehoods, that I could hardly reconcile it 
with my ideas of ethics. The old shoemaker, 
to my astonishment, asked me about it next 
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time I stopped there; and answered my 
objections, defending the author with very 
subtle casuistry ; but though I could not 
answer him, I was not convinced. I always 
felt myself free to loiter there after that— 
whether I bought anything or not—for I had 
doubt in approaching a new place, whether I 
looked sufficiently like a buyer of books, to 
test a bookstall keeper’s patience; and not 
without reason, for I had not forgotten an 
insulting bookseller, who once snatched ont 
of my hand a copy of Mungo Park’s Travels, 
and bade me “go on about my arrant,” addin 

in the vain hope of soothing my wounde 

pride, the words “ there’s a good Jad.” I told 
him, to annoy him, that I was just thinking 
of buying it; but that I wouldn’t have it 
now at any price, at the same time holding 
up half-a-crown in proof of my pov to do 
so, if I had pleased, But he did not believe 
me, and only repeated his offensive admoni- 
tion, which stung me to the quick, insomuch 
that I never went down that street again, till 
a trustworthy spy informed me that the book- 
seller had gone away, and that his shop was 
now devoted to cutlery and hardware ; a cir- 
cumstance that induced me to hope that he 
had failed or that his goods had been seized 
for rent. My old cobbler was very patient; 
but the enemy was patient too and pressed him 
closely. Want of capital was his trouble, 
He had a board outside with the words “ Old 
Books Bought and Exchanged,” but when 
people came to offer him bargains, he was 
frequently obliged to decline them. Some of 
them told him saucily, that they didn’t be- 
lieve he bought books at all, and one (to my 
knowledge) to whom he had offered a ridicu- 
lously low price, in the certainty that it would 
be rejected, took him at his word, and com- 
pelled him to adinit that he had been trifling 
with him. I bought of him, all in one 
week, Falconer’s Shipwreck—from a picture 
in which I learnt the names of parts of a 
ship in order to astonish an old sailor that I 
knew—Quarles’s Emblems and the Lives of 
Washington and Lafayette in one volume, 
and a portable Cyclopsdia. These purchases, 
I believe, enabled him to stave off his bank- 
ruptcy for another fortnight. But he gave 
in at last, and went back into Huntingdon- 
shire ; being, as he told me the first timel 
talked with him, “a Huntingdonshire man, 
and” (as he invariably added, for he was not 
ashamed of his craft) “a shoemaker by 
trade.” 

I was sorry when he was gone, and 
hoped that the shop might be let for the 
same business again. We had no cheap and 
good magazines then, There was a number 
of twopenny publications called the ‘Olio, 
the Scorpion, the Casket, the Gleaner, the 
Spy, and so forth; but they were very dull 
reading, being only extracts from Biographies 
and Histories, meagre descriptions of places, 
and odds and ends from moral writers to fill up 
the space at the end. Then there were penny 
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Lives of Notorious Pirates and Highwaymen, 
‘ales of the Wars (each number containing 
two great battles and a skirmish at least), 
Calendars of Horrors, Accounts of Eccentric 
and Wonderful Characters, none of which I 
eared for. Of the circulating libraries, I 
had read All the best works; and my taste 
was getting too fastidious for Miss Hannah 
Maria Jones, though her Rosaline Woodbridge 
had seemed to me once an enchanting produc- 
tion. But there is no compassion for literary 
favourites when we get too proud to know 
them any longer. We never hesitate to 
speak contemptuously of them, no matter 
how much they formerly laboured to the best 
of their ability to amuse us. So I used to 
say, proudly, that “I could not read such 
trash as that,” and to feel that the bookstalls 
must furnish me with something more be- 
fitting my improved state of taste. The shop 
did open as a bookseller’s again: and with 
a much better stock than betore. The new 
proprietor was a German, and he had always 
a number of foreign books for sale, which 
made me feel very much ashamed of having 
studied French for four years at Mr. Goss’s, 
without having learned a word of it: but 
I made amends for that at last. I carried 
off one day a little London edition of 
Voltaire’s Henriade, which Herr Miiller (the 
new proprietor), having but an impertect 
notion ot the value of English words, had 
labelled “ Poetry, very nice ;” but I thought 
it a dull book, even atter I had found out the 
secret of reading French verses. Rousseau’s 
Nouvelle Héloise, of which [ bought for 
a trifle a neatly printed Paris edition, 
in bright green covers with red labels at the 
back, wearied me out before I got through 
the first volume. So did some pluys of Racine, 
which I had been tempted to buy in con- 
sequence of reading a glowing eulogium upon 
them by an English author, though I tried 
hard to like them. I began to suspect that 
there was some secret compact among writers 
to pretend to like French literature, though 
they didn’t. I gave it up; and, for a while, 
took to Italian, and bought a cheap copy of 
Goldoni’s best comedies, which were a real 
treasury of humour, when I had got the key 
to them. 

Herr Miiller stopped there some years, 
smoking all the time, and doing nothing else, 
as far as I could see. He sold his business at 
last, and went back, like his predecessor, to 
his native place. His principal grievance 
against England was the high impost on 
tobacco ; by reason of which I believe he had 
been contributing to the revenues of the 
British Government considerably more than 
his fair proportion. 

Bookseller number three, is there still, and 
is a real man of business. He is always 
binding books, to augment their value, in a 
back-room ; and he writes such ornamental 
labels as would rejoice the heart of a Vhinese. 
He classifies books ; always knows what he 
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has ; prints now and then a little “catalogue 
raisonnée” of his stock. His shelves and 
boxes of books have gradually extended them- 
selves around the walls of the little nook in 
which his shop stands—an encroachment that 
is winked at by the Commissioners of Pave- 
ments, In that peaceful haven a few book- 
worms may always be found; some turning 
over the leaves of the several illustrated folios 
on architecture or topography, and others 
laboriously diving into shilling and sixpenny 
boxes, 

Are they simply bargain hunting? Is 
theirs the old passion for buying in the 
cheapest market? Perhaps so, For myself, 
although I am not fond of haggling, nor of 
driving any man to pay his workmen ill: yet 
I never wish to become so rich as to be 
indifferent to a decided bargain, when I meet 
with one at a bookstall, 


THE FIRST OF STREAMS, 


In the North of France there runs a river, 
which takes precedence of every stream that 
flows. It is, literally, the A. 1. of water- 
courses. The Danube, the Ganges, the 
Humber, the Indus, the Mississipi, the 
Nile, the Oronooko, the Po, the Severn, the 
Tiber, the Volga, the Xanthus, and—last 
and least—the Yare, all give place to this 
forwardest of fluvial nominees. Whatever 
gazetteer or geographical dictionary you open, 
his is the first name to meet your eye ; for, he 
is no other than the river Aa. But the Aa 
might be transformed to the Zz, or be served 
any other whimsical mythological trick, with- 
out my troubling my head about him, if he 
had no other claim to notice than his bi- 
vocalic name. His history, however, is a 
little unusual, especially in the latter part of 
his career, and warrants me in making it the 
subject of a rapid peripatetic sketch. 

‘he Aa, or Abbun funtana of old, is born 
near the village of Bourthes, in the Kolonnais 
—the western part of the department of the 
Pas-de-Calais—amongst those healthy hump- 
backed hills which stretch their chain of 
chalk, stone, marl, and marble, from one end 
of that “County” of France to the other. In 
his infancy, the Aa is playful and timid, 
mischievous and unruly, useful and obedient, 
alternately, as it may be, like any other 
spoiled child without rivals and playfellows to 
keep him in check. Now, he nestles close to 
the hill-side, hiding behind the willows, or 
screened by cottages and orchards and their 
well-kept hedges, and undermining the bill, 
perhaps, in return for the shelter atforded 
him. Soon, he darts out boldly into the open 
valley, doubling and winding, like a well- 
practised hare. Further on, he steals a slice 
of land from its ill-pleased proprietor, and 
deposits it, in the shape of a mudbank, to 
enlarge or enrich the estate of some neighbour 
resident further down-stream. After a while, 
he condescends to render trifling services, by 
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turning a. wheel, supplying a flax-pond, or by 
bearing on his breast a not too heavy burden. 
But in order to watch the youthful Aa 
playing these pranks of early life, you must 
turn your back on the dusty high road, with 
its endless perspectives and monotonous elms, 
and must wander on, in a gossiping, idling, 
anglering mood, without caring a liard about 
the rank. of the auberge where you are to eat 
soup, smoke a pipe, and rest yourself along 
the way, but where, if you:happen to be in 
luck, you may light upon an Isaac-Waltonian 
feast of trout and cray-fish, with beer, and 
wine, and civil treatment. 

The adolescent Aia: becomes ambitious, and 
soon feels himself capable of. undertaking 
labours of importance. From neenae 
downwards he grinds our wheat: and crushes 
our oil, besides performing many other little 
handy jobs. He makes paper which serves a 
hundred useful purposes, the: first being to 
furnish manuscript materials for admirable 
articles in Household Words, though another, 
which may perhaps be more highly appreciated 
on. the spot, is to provide the gay-coloured 
tissues which speak eloquently from the walls 
of many a market-town, announcing that a 
grand “Assault of Dance” will take place 
next Sunday afternoon at four o'clock, price 
of admission six sous each ;—that a Professor 
of Scrimmages (escrimages) is on his way to 
Tristeville, and will conclude an unrivalled 
display of fencing, sabreing, and single-stick, 


with a specimen of the English Boxe ;—that 
if you are asthmatical, or even poitrinaire, 
you have only. to look for Doctor Tuetout, 
who will ease you from.your pains for four or 


five sous. All this budget of cheering news 
you owe to the aid of the athletic Aa. He is 
continually, bestridden by mills and usines, 
and. is made to work. away like a good one. 
He spins the fiaxen fibre for your shirts and 
your sheets; he saws. the planks for your 
house and for your coffin; he prepares the 


rye and the four-rowed barley which is to| 
comfort you with a dram when your spirits | 


are: low; or, if you are foolish and wicked 
enough to prefer it, he helps to make the 
gunpowder with which, you may blow your 
brainus.out. He pounds, he grinds, he washies, 
he tans, he squeezes, he turns, he fetches, and 
he carries. He acts,in short, as the nomi- 
native to the third person singular of half the 
verbs. in the dictionary, one feat by the way 
being to do what: few rivers: can boast: of— 
namely, to branch offiat a certain. point of his 
progress,.and continue his course up the side 
of a hill. 

The Sept: Beluses,.or the Seven Locks, just 
a little to the south of: the village of Arques, 
on @ pleasant slope called les Fontinettes, 
are a puzzle to those accurate tourists who 
delight to count the-stairs of every lighthouse 
and the steeples of every town. Reckon them 
on your fingers.as often: as you will, and of 
the Sept Heluses you can only muster six. A 
seventh does exist at a.considerable distance, 
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but has nothing whatever to do with these, 
It was merely brought in to swell the impor- 
tance of the popular title. The seven locks, 
however, obstinately retain their undeserved 
appellation. They have perhaps quite as 
much right to it as the Seven Wise Men, on 
the Seven Wonders of the World. 

The height up which they form a: watery 
staircase, is about forty feet English; and the 
ascent, or descent, takes from two to three 
hours,according to the size, that:is the cumber- 
someness, of the vessels. Although a tedious 
it is. a pretty sight, to watch the barges 
passing from lock to lock. Each. lock. isa 
long stone box, partially filled with water, 
and provided at each end with a strong pain 
of folding doors. The doors of the lower lock 
open: upon the canal of the Aa, and as. many 
vessels enter as can be conveniently stowed 
init. The gates are then closed.. Inlock the 
second, the water stands at a level six on 
seven feet higher, and is:soon admitted into 
lock the first by opening, witha crank and 
| wheel, some little trap-holes at. the bottom 
|of the folding-door between them. A. toler 
able display of waterworks takes place on 
the oceasion, Jets, and spurts, and douches 
burst forth, that would bear comparison with 
sundry public fountains, As soon as the 
| water of lock the second has thus come to.an 
| understanding with lock. the first, the: inters 
|vening gates are opened, and the pilgrim 
| vessels.are permanently raised to a higher po- 
sition in the world.. The same manceuvre te 
| hoist the boats goes on from lock to lock, tilk 
the sixth. is entered and filled from above, 
When. the last gates open upon the upper 
| canal of: Neuf Fossé, you. huve been floated up 
| forty. feet into the air, and are free to roam 
wherever you will ina southerly and.a westerly 
direction. For you have only to get once 
launched upon the Aa, and you may then punt 
your bark half over the continent. Below 
the Sept Eeluses, Belgium, Holland, and. the 
Rhine, are open to you; and above them, on 
the Neuf Fossé Canal and its continuations; 
you may go from the Scarpe to the Escaut, 
from the Escaut to the Somme, from the 
Somme to the Oise, and from the Oise to the 
Seine. On the Seine you may go to. Paris); 
and from Paris you may go to the—to 
Jericho. 

It is worth while lingering by the side.ot 
these locks, to get a little insight into fresh- 
water life. Every boat is a family establish- 
ment, where hundreds and. thousands of 
Christian. people are born, grow up,. play; 
work, make merry, make love, fall ill, and 
die. Their long, mis-shapen, slipper-like 
vessel—which, like many a gay old dowager, 
diverts your attention from: her ungainly 
figure by paint, and polish, and everlasting 
cleansings —their clumsy barge is to them 





their tent, their promenade, their castle, their . 


world, It has-every look of home about its 
Those women hanging out their linen.to dry 





on a line stretched from the stubby, mast te 
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Charles Dickens.) 
..e end of the rudder handle ; those others 
washing their chubby babies, tapping their 
green and white painted water-casks, turn- 
ing out their children to play on the grass 
bank, watering their flower-pots, feeding their 
dog, preparing the leeks and carrots and 
sorrel to put into their meagre-day broth— 
every one of those amphibious women has 
just as much the air of being “settled” in 
| life, as if she dwelt in that mud-built cottage 
| yonder, which never stirs from place to place, 
| It does not matter to them. one pint of canal 
water whether the dargue is laden with coke 
from Mons, iron-ore from Marquise, stone 
| from the quarries of Haut Barreau, wine from 
| Bordeaux, or wood from the Calais saw-mills ; 
| they still are mistresses of the square little 
| cabin in the stern. Their own ménage has 
| iust the same look, their husbands smoke the 
| same quantity of tobacco, and utter exactly 
| the same daily number of sacré noms, they 
| take upon themselves exactly the same share 
| of towing-work, and handle their eprier, or 
quant,* with equal vigour whether they are 
| up north or down. south, in France or Bel- 
gium, under the wooded hill, or on the level 
naked marsh. Probably the last thought that 
troubles them on waking is, “ Where are we 
got to now, my husband?” It is a hardy 
life, and a happy life ; rollicking, great-boy- 
like, with a sharp appetite aud a warm 
| temper. “ This issad cold work !” I hypocriti- 
| cally remarked to a rosy-faced fellow, who had 
| just received a snowball down the ser ‘uff of his 
neck, by way of pastime while the lock was fill- 
ing, % Wouldn’t you like better to go: and work 
in the warm glass-house down there ?”—“ Bah, 
merci! I am very much obliged to you,’ he 
answered with a grimace that was well worth 
a five-franc piece. “We are warm enough here, 
at times, Monsieur, I assure you. When I 
begin my penitence, I will go and work in 
the glass-house.” There are plenty of public 
boats which, for a few sous, will carry you 
considerable distances about the lower basin | a 
| of the Aa; but a week’s regular canal-ing 
over the country, with a pleasant party on 
board, would be an agreeable novelty in the 
way of travelling trips. 

At St. Omer, or thereabouts, the fate of the 
Aa in olden time was to find the sea ready to 
receive it; and then of course its memoirs 
came at once to. an abrupt conclusion. But, 
in 1853, its term of existence has only arrived 
at its most important period, From St. Omer 
till it reaches the ocean, Heaven and the 
Wateringues alone know how, it is changed 
into a quiet, canal-ised, hard-working river, 
slaving steadily for the good of thousands, 
and yet making the least possible stir in the 
world, 

Ancient geography is extremely uncertain 
and difficult, especially along the coast-line of 
& country ; ‘but it. is pretty certain that, in 


®*“ Quant” 
which barges are pushed forwands, 
good old English, 


is the Norfolk word for the long pole with 
I bave no doubt it is 
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the days of that universal genius Julius 
Cesar, the irregular triangle lying between 
Calais, Gravelines, Dunkerque, Cassel, and 
St. Omer, was not then dry land as now, but 
was occupied by an estuary known to French 
antiquaries as the Go/fe Itius, or Iccius. In 
1815 an anchor was found in the earth, at 
the foot of the hill of Cassel, which must have 
belonged to some vessel riding there when 
the mount was still a promontory, or possibly 
an island. It was dug up from a te th of 
twelve feet beneath the soil (no extraordinary 
accumulation during several hundred years), 
and still retained fastened to its ring a cable 
which extended northwards for more than 
two hundred an.l fifty feet. It was evident 
that the vessel had been driven into the 
offing by a sudden squall, after having broken 
her cable. You cannot dig a ditch within 
the area of this filled-up estuary, without 
casting up sea-shells exactly like those now 
found upon the beach, A layer of turf, too, 
very generally spread, also tells its own 
suggestive story. Fragments of boats, and 
other human sea-faring vestiges, are by no 
means rare to disinter. So that with what 
the Aa brought down from the hills, with 
what the tide fetched from the cliffs of Blanez 
and Dover, with what the force of vegetation 
accumulated, and what the draining-tools of 
men have done, the Itian Gulf is now dry 
land, and the realm ruled over by the full- 
grown monarch Aa, 

His Majesty must have been a great 
nuisance at first, as he passed through the 
quagmiry and fr esh-curdled marshes; break- 
ing out of bounds, and running backwards 
and forwards continually, without either 
rhyme or reason. But the regal authority 
being once restrained within the constitutional 
limits of an embankment, the first step was 
laid for progressive improvement on a sure 
enreen In the fourteenth century people 

an to feel that their rights were secure; 
con that so far from having any further 
reason to alarm themselves, they could make 
their sovereign serve them, i in ease of need, 
as a more powerful defender than an army of 
ten thousand men. “If,” say the people 
dwelling under the protection of the Aa, “ If 
you dare to make a hostile invasion, and 
encamp malevolently beneath our walls we 
will let loose the Aa upon you, and will either 
rot you little by little, like so many sheep, or 
drown you at once, like the dogs that you 
are!” 

The Aa travels by many roads on his way 
from the gates of St. Omer to the sandy 
boundary which is making the sea retreat 
before him. He divides and sub-divides, and 
re-unites, and then branches quite away, 
filling this canal and refreshing that stagnant 
watergand, It looks like an intentional pre- 
paration of a subject of dispute, that this 
portion of the river Aa should ever (as in 
1192) have been made to form the boundary 
between France and Flanders. Part of his 
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life-blood traverses the Canal de la Colme, 
and is finally poured out at Dunkerque; a 
smaller portion is transfused close by to supply 
the necessities of Ardruick and Calais. But 
the main arterial stream proceeds straight 
forwards finding, with some difficulty, an 
outlet at Gravelines. Ifit were not for strong 
and solid flood-gates, that are opened and 
shut at every tide, the usual course of things 
would be reversed. Instead of the river run- 
ning into the sea, the sea would be for ever 
running into the river, till it had got 
possession of the Itian Gulf again. 

Gravelines! Dear, dull, delightful old 
town! “Ifyou want to go to the sink of the 
earth,” an unpoetical friend suid to me one 
day, “ you have only to travel as far as Grave- 
lines. If a man has committed any crime, 
short of murder, he will be sufficiently 
punished by being transported for three 
months to Gravelines. The soldiers who are 
sent to Gravelines suicide themselves on their 
way thither. Of all dull holes in the world, 
Gravelines is the double-dullest.” Who, with 
an ordinary amount of perverseness, could 
resist visiting such a tempting spot as that? 
Not I, for one, at least. To Gravelines I 
went. There I made a purchase of the prin- 
cipal “Boot and choe meker” of the town, 
whose display of learning may be accounted 
for by the fact that a place with more than 
five thousand inhabitants, cannot boast of a 
single bookseller’s shop. The nearest approach 
to any Temple of the Muses is a circulating 
library, where groceries are also vended. At 
one counter you may hire a heart-stirring 
novel, and at the other buy the tallow dip 
which is to enable you to peruse it at night. 
The country about Gravelines is excessively 
flat. If it be not the flattest in the world, I 
do not know where you will find a flatter. 
Most plains have a gentle and perceptible 
undulation ; but the neighbourhood of the 
lower Aa is as level as a lake of quicksilver. 
Water runs there, not because it feels in 
itself any tendency to move, but because 
other water is pushing it behind. You have 
visible proof that the earth is a globe, by 
seeing a church spire, which you left ever so 
long ago, peeping half above the edge of the 
horizon, like a distant ship far out at sea. 
After I had been walking for leagues over 
this interminable billiard table, a friendly 
native undertook to do me the honours of liis 
paradise. Oh no! he said, this was not 
marsh. Stagnant ditches and pollard willows 
were, nevertheless, conspicuously abundant. 
And then, again, it was rich, rich, rich! The 
flax, and hemp, and wheat, and escourgeon, 
(four-rowed barley, in patois “ sucreon”’), and 
colza, and beans! His country was very, 
very rich ; rich like everything. 

“Yes,” said I a little out of temper, “it is 
rich like everything, and flat like everything, 
Of all the fiat places I have ever seen ”— 

“You are right!” he answered proudly ; 
“it is really flat. It is the most beautiful 








([Condaeted by 


|country that can possibly exist. Ziens / tiens / 


Look at our roads, look at our pastures, look 
at our soil, look at our crops. Oh no, this ig 
not marsh !” 

Those are the sort of observations you will 
get, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, if you 
talk to a Frenchman about the beauty of an 
country, The scenes which delight an 
English tourist, have but feeble charms in 
the eyes of the French in general. They look, 
and yawn, and then turn their heads aside, 
with “Bah out/” It is an accidented 
country, not a beautiful one. By a beau pays, 
a Frenchman understands a dull, fertile, 
monotonous district. This Beautiful igs 
irrevocably divorced from the Sublime, 
Norway and Switzerland are, with him, in 
general, the reverse of beau; while portions 
of the Cotentin (a nook in the west of Nor- 
mandy) fill his enthusiastic mouth with notes 
of admiration. His most admired landscapes 
might be taken for bits cut out of Holland, 
or Norfolk marshes out on a continental tour, 
Beautiful, certainly, in their way. Abund- 
ance is unquestionably deau, even if it involves 
an abundance of eels and frogs. The prin- 
cipal scarcity in such beautiful sites, is a suf- 
ficient supply of good and drinkable water. 
Rain-water preserved in cisterns is the best 
they have to offer you; and even that unin- 
viting beverage occasionally runs short. 

It sounds like a paradox to state that an 
extensive district, lying in great. measure 
below high-water mark, should be safer from 
occasional inundations than many spots: of 
higher ground, But there is such a network 
of canals, egouts, watergands, and ditches, 
crossing and running parallel to each other 
at various levels, with so serviceable an appa- 
ratus of locks and floodgates distributed over 
so. vast a surface, that one portion of the 
aquatic labyrinth is made. to ease another 
which happens to be too hardly pressed, and 
serious or long-continued inconvenience but 
seldom occurs. Curious problems in hydro- 
logy (or the watery art) are here often to be 
seen ingeniously solved. Two streams run 
across each other at slightly different eleva- 
tions; yet both contrive to flow on their 
course, without intermingling with, or flooding 
each other. A syphon conducts the more 


depressed brook under the bed of the upper ° 


riviere; and a lock placed at the point of 
crossing provides the means of boat communi- 
cation. Another marvel is the Pont sans 
pareil, or Unparalleled Bridge, built in 1752, 
and still an admirable work of utility. It is 
a hemispherical dome,of stone, in which four 
opposite openings are pierced, to allow four 
canals to form a junction beneath it. Four 
cross roads meetin the centre above, leading 
to diverse localities of the lower basin of the 
Aa. The Chemin de Fer du Nord grazes 
the foot of this remarkable construction ; 
but the way to see as little as possible of 
a foreign country, is, to travel through it by 
railway. 
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The other morning, the frogs of the Aa 
erformed their part in a scene not to be easily 
forgotten. I had overheard a good-looking, 
smart young farmeress, chattering away in 
the middle of an inn-yard about something or 
other which she had brought in her petti- 
coat. As that was not any concern of mine, 
I passed op, and paid no further attention 
But while finishing my breakfast in the salle 
& manger, the hostess, knowing the inquisitive 
instincts of the English, stepped in and told 
me that a large party of country-folks had 
just arrived to spend the (Féte) day, and that 
one of the females was then preparing a mess 
of frogs for dinner. "Would I like to see the 
process ? Following her guidance, I entered 
a sort of scullery where madame was hard at 
work with her sleeves turned back, a knife in 
one hagd, and a frog in the other. She was 
standing before a small kitchen table, usually 
devoted to scraping carrots and peeling 
potatoes, but now loaded with a sack of con- 
siderable size, made, sure enough, by stitching 
up the bottom of a common every day petti- 
coat, and full of living frogs. She gave them 
no time to cry for quarter, as she whipped them 
one by one out of their woollen limbo. How 
she cut each frog in two, flayed him alive, 
and chopped his feet off, is too dreadful to be 
told. “ But,” said I, in disgust and astonish- 
ment, “these are not the right sort of frogs 
to eat! These are only the common brown 
ditch-frog. They ought to have a bright 
reen raie all down the middle of their 
ack.” Bah! bah!” she answered, with 
a horrid laugh; “They are bon, bon, bon / 
We'll look out for the others by and bye.” 
She was so pretty, and so fierce, that she put 
me in mind of the female Ghoule in the 
Arabian Nights ; and I dared not offer any 
further remonstrance, lest she should turn 
her slaughtering propensities upon myself. 
Meanwhile, the work proceeded briskly. 
I retreated with a shudder, and went my 
way, wishing the frog-eaters of the Aa a 
better appetite than mine. 


MUSIC MEASURE, 


TweEnty-stx gallons of wine, or thirty-four 
gallons of ale, or forty-two gallons of salmon, 
or two hundred and fifty-six pounds of soap: 
make one barrel. So we learn from the table 
of weights and measuresin the very respectable 
old Tutor’s Assisfant. But it does not divulge 
how much music makes one barrel. Dry 
Measure, Corn Measure, Long Measure, and 
other measures, are duly tabulated. But 
there is not a single numeral indicative of 
Music Measure; yet Bellini, the original 
“Bones,” the Polka-makers, Will you, or 
May you, or Can you love me now as then 
—all are witnesses to the union of music 
measure and barrels. A thousand black-eyed 
Italians impress the fact on our unwilling 
ears every day. In fact music is the only 


beverage which we can quaff by the barrel: 
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without paying for it, or without feeling the 
worse for the draught. 

One does not generally give a penhy to 
Giacomo Alessandro for permission to analyse 
his grinding-organ or his organ-piano;' yet 
there may be a penny worse laid out: ‘Unless 
one be too unmusical to know Quit s'degno 
from Pop goes the Weasel, there’ is some- 
thing attractive in all that conceris the pro- 
duction of musical sounds; and although 
there may possibly be ho music in the soul of 
the man or boy, who grinds music out''of a 
box by turning a handle, there must bé much 
musical knowledge in him who ‘conceived 
and put into shape the mechanism itself. 

A musical snutf-box, possessing a trans 
parent cover, is a good subject’ on which to 
commence an examination. Musical box, let 
us rather call it; for he deserves to sneeze 
until further notice, who would choke musi¢ 
with snuff. Each of these tiny boxes, contains 
a horizontal brass barrel; and,’ into ‘the 
surface of this barrel are stuck some hundreds 
of small pins. Within reach of these pins are 
numerous delicate little springs, all ranged 
side by side in one plane, and all susceptible 
of slight vibration or oscillation when touched. 
In this arrangement, the springs set the music 
going, the pins set the springs’ going,’ thé 
barrel sets the pins going, the watch-spring 
sets the barrel going, and the key’ sets the 
watch-spring going for our purpose. As “the 
end justifies the means,” we must begin ‘at 
the end, and describe the music springs ‘first. 
Any little slip of metal ‘if firmly ‘fixed’ at 
one end and left free everywhere elsé, will 
emit a musical sound if struck or ‘bent dnd 
then suddenly relaxed. Thé more rapidly 
it vibrates, the higher is the pitch’ of ‘the 
note which it yields; and, as a ‘thick slip 
or a short slip vibrates more a than 
one which is thinner or longer, the springs 
to produce the a notes of the musical 
scale must be either thicker or shorter (or 
both) than those for the lower notes. Let no 
one attempt to count the number of these 
vibrations by the aid of his sharp eyes: le 
will be baffled; for that medium note which 
musicians call middle C or tenor C, is the 
result of two hundred and fifty-six double 
vibrations in a second, and the highest musical 
note is due to some thousands of these vibra- 
tions ina second. The springs in a musical 
box are numerous enough to give all the 
notes and half notes for several octaves ; and 
by judicious filing in one spot and loading in 
another, they are attuned to great nicety. 

To make these springs Tecan sweet 
music, they must be touched in the proper 
order and after proper intervals; and to do 
this, is the work of the pins stuck in the 
barrel. If they are arranged in a ring, 
directly round the barrel at one particular part 
of its length, they will strike the same spring 
repeatedly during the rotation of the barrels ; 
but if arranged in a row from end to end of the 
barrel, parallel to the axis, they will strike 
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many or all of the springs at one time. In the 
first. we have the simplest element of melody, 
one.note often repeated ; in the other we have 
the simplest element of harmony, two or more 
notes sounded together; and it is for the 
artist, to work up Rees two elements so as to 
produce a rich piece of music, The pins 
appear to be strewed over the surface of the 
harrel in utter confysion ; but it is not so; 
according as few or many notes are sounded 
at once, according as the tune has many 
crotghets or many semiquavers, so are the 
pins sparsely or closely congregated. Every 
touch .of every, pin causes some one of the 
springs to yibrate, and im vibrating to emit 
its sound. Lucy Neal being a more sober 
personage than Jack Robinson, and telling her 
story more slowly, requires fewer pins, placed 
more widely apart, to work out her mysic. 
There is a great deal of philosophy in the 
tyrning or revolving of the barrel: much 
ingenuity, mych gare, and a mast potent 
Gieunee on, the harmonic effect thence result- 
ing., We,insert,a tiny key into a yf! key- 
eohs,, wind up our musical box, and thereby 
coil up a.spring. ‘The spring in its impa- 
tient, eagerness to wnwind itself again, drags 
round. a little ratchet-wheel, and this ratehet- 
wheel drags round another little wheel affixed 
to the end of the barrel, and this second 
little wheel d xyound the barrel itself. 
Until the spyi ae fully recovered its former 
position, ale dameslenee, it continues to pull 
and as long as it pulls, so 


away poantiy 
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long will the barrel turn round, and so long 
will the. pins on the barrel draw forth sweet 
musi¢. Generally speaking matters are so 
arranged that a tune is played once through 
during .one revolution of the barrel; inso- 
mauch that a continuance of the revolution 
produces a repetition of the tune. Were it 
not.so,,the pins for the end of the tune would 
be mingled up with those for the beginning, 
and all would be confusion. But most musical 
boxes play two tunes—some more ; and yet 
they have but one barrel each. This result is 
brought about in an exceedingly ingenious 
way; and we pray that the goddess of 
Lacidity (whoever she may be) will assist us 
making clear that which is somewhat difficult 
to describe. If the box played but one tune, 
the pins would be arranged in equidistant 
rings round the barrel, all the pins in any one 
ring acting upon one particular spring ; and 
there would be as many rings of pins as there 
are springs, each opposite toeach, But when 
the box plays two tunes, there are interme- 
diate rings of pins, forming another series alter- 
nating with the former. One set belong to 
one tune, and one to the other ; one set act 
upon the springs, and at the same moment 
the other set, being opposite to the vacancies 
or spaces between the springs, do not touch 
them, and therefore elicit no sound. After 
having played (let.us suppose) “ Where the bee 
sucks,” and being desirous then of a visit from 
Judy Callaghan, we must somehowor other put 
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the one series out of' gear, and bring the other 
series of pegs ‘int action. This is effected 
shiftii the barrel a very minute distance 
longitudinally, so as to bring the hitherto idle 
rings of pins exactly opposite the springs; 
there is 4 small stud or button on the outside 
ofthe box, by means of which this shifting 
of the barrel is effected. Some musical boxes 
rise to the dignity of three, four, five, or even 
six tunes, by a much more complex arrange- 
ment of pins. 

‘We are not in a position to understand 
Giacomo’s smart little French-polished crim- 
son-silked organ-piano which he rests upon 
a stick, and out of which he grinds his bread 
and butter. Why the musical box grinds its 
own music, and leaves the organ-piano to be 

round by another, is simply because the 
ormer has a coiled spring, and the latter has 
none. The handle or winch which Giacomo 
turns.so many hundred times in a day, is con- 
nected by cog-wheels to the barrel; and the 
barrel is thus made to revolve by manual 
power instead of by the tension of a watch- 
spring. The barrel of the organ-piano, like 


‘that.of the musical box, is studded with pins 


all over the surface ; these pins acting medi- 
ately or immediately, on a series of strings, 
to bring out their twanging music. 

But the legitimate old-fashioned barrel- 
organ, of greater weight, bulk, and solidity 
of sound, is better worth a little analysis 
than the organ-piano. It has a large and 
interesting family of pipes; and every pipe 
pipes to its own tune. When the leader of 
the orchestra belonging to the Fantoccini, or 
the Acrobatic Brothers, plays his mouth- 
organ, he simply blows air into a number of 
little tubes, each of which yields a particular 
musical note, more or less acute in pitch as 
the tube is shorter or longer. So with the 
barrel-ongan: the tubes want to be blown upon 
or into, and they are so blown accordingly. 
But who is the blower? Our blackeyed, 
swarthy-faced friend is a grinder, and a 
blower; for he carries a pair of bellows 
cunningly boxed up in his organ, and the 
same grinding which sets the barrel to work, 
works the bellows also. The manufacturer, 
bearing in mind that a church-organ has 
reed-pipes as well as open pipes, to give 
difference in timbre or quality of tone, 
has both kinds also in his grinding organ. 
It may not be that both kinds are in the 
same organ ; but the fluie-like tones of some, 
and the clarionet-like tones of others, will 
illustrate the fact. The barrel is studded, not 
merely with brass pins, but with brass staples; 
these, as the barrel rotates, act upon levers 
which open the pipes, and enable them to 
speak. If a mere pin act upon a lever, the 
pipe is open only for an instant, and we have 
a short staccato note; but if the longer 
staple act upon a lever, the pipe is _— open 
until the staple has wholly passed, and a con- 
tinuous note is produced. All this mechanism 
—the pipes, the reeds, the barrel, the pins, 
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the staples, the bellows, the cog-wheels, are 
packed together very snugly, each doing its 
own work at the proper time without inter- 
fering with its neighbours. 

At our elbow, at this present moment, is 
an olive-coloured acquaintance, with a hat of 
indescribable colour and impossible shape ; he 
comes at a particular hour, on a particular 
day of every week, and plays the same tunes 
in the same order; he alternates from the 
Hundredth Psalm to Gettin’ up Stairs ; and 
then goes to one of Balfe’s Ballads, followed 
by a Waltz of Ké6nig’s, the Marseillaise 

ymn,a Polka, and so back to the Hundredth 
Psalm. We know another organ, in which 
the Swiss Boy plays at bo-peep with the 
Lass 0’ Gowrie, and a number of other com- 
panions. In all such cases we shall see the 
grinding organist, at the termination of each 
tune, busy himself with a little bit of me- 
chanism at the side or end of the instrument ; 
he is touching a stud or lever, which brings 
about a slight movement of the barrel, shifting 
it to such a distance that a different set of pins 
and staples may act upon the pipes. 

Make room here for a coveleall’ ! Onward 
comes a little horse ; behind the horse is a 
little carriage ; upon the carriage is a big 
organ ; and in immediate command over these 
are three Italians, The horse stops; a man 


mounts upon a stage, and turns a winch, not 
much smaller than that of a mangle; and 


there comes forth a volume of sound that can 
be heard half-a-mile off. Another man holds 
out a little saucer for a little money ; and 
the third man looks about with his hands in 
his pockets. How they all live—the three 
men and the horse—out of the pence which 
they pick up, is a perfect marvel, The in- 
strument has been brought from Pavia or 
Milan or Mantua, and has cost fully a-hundred 
guineas. It is quite orchestral in its effects, 
imitating with tolerable success the tones of 
many musical instruments. The truth is, 
these are pipes of many different shapes, 
analogous to the various stops of a church 
organ: each shape (independent of size) 
giving the tones peculiar to some particular 
instrument. The barrel arrangements, for 
bringing into action so many pipes, are very 
intricate, and require careful workmanship to 
guard against frequent mishaps. These are 
the instruments which an honourable member 
of a certain august body has visited with 
crushing severity. Yet we cannot conceal a 
kindness for them. We have pleasant re- 
miniscenses of Nume Benefico, La Mia Delizia, 
the last movement in the Overture to William 
= beg pardon—Guglielmo) Tell, and the 

arch in i Prophéte—as played in some of 
these ponderous organs. e harmonies are 
bold and rich ; although in mere mechanical 
music there is, of course, no scope for feeling 
or passion. 

If ever music by the barrel were really 
Braced, it was in the days when the Apol- 
onicon rolled. forth its vast body of sound. 
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This enormous instrument employed Messrs. 
Flight and Roebsen five years in its con- 
struction ; and cost ten thousand pounds. It 
was an organ with a whole orchestra in its 
inside; played either by keys or by a revolving 
barrel. But there was provision for a grander 
display than this ; there were five distinct key- 
boards, at which five performers could be 
seated, each having command over certain 
— stops or powers in the instrument. 
t is, however, on the ground of its automatic 
or self-acting power, that the Apollonicon 
takes up a position as the big brother of the 
street organ. So vast was the number of 
pipes, that one barrel could not contain all 
the pins necessary for working them ; there 
were three, somewhat under a yard in length 
each, studded in a very complex manner, 
Mechanism worked the bellows and rotated 
the barrels, and the barrels drew out the 
stops and opened the pipes. There were forty- 
five stops and nineteen hundred pipes; one 
pipe was twenty-four feet in length by two 
feet in diameter. So long and elaborate 
were the pieces of music which this instru- 
ment played automatically, that the barrels 
could only accommodate (so to speak) two at 
one time ; but at intervals of a few years new 
barrels with new tunes were introduced, until 
the collection comprised Mozart’s overtures 
to Figaro, to the Zauberfléte, and to La Cle- 
menza di Tito, Cherubini’s overture to Ana- 
creon, Weber's overtare to Der Freischiitz, 
Handel’s introduction to the Dettingen Te 
Deum, and Haydn’s military movement from 
his Twelfth Symphony. Not a note of the 
scores was omitted; and all the fortes and 
pianos, the crescendos and diminuendos, were 
given with precision and delicacy. 

The Avoliatioon is still in existence ; but 
has arrived at the position of a superan- 
nuated veteran, no longer fitted for the deeds 
which won for it its former glory. The ma- 
ladies. of age have come wpon it. It suffers 
from rheumatism in its keys and levers, and 
from asthma in its pipes and bellows; it is 
shaky and nervous ; it is not its former self; 
and its guardians wisely deem it better that 
its voice shall not be heard at all, than that 
its decadence from former splendour should 
be made manifest. Regwiescat in pave / 

Music by the barrel, then, has been sold or 
given in many different forms, by many diffe- 
rent persons, in many different places, and 
under many different circumstances. But 
who sells music by the yard ? 

In the Great Exhibition the reader may 
perchance remember a dusky-looking imstru- 
ment, something in shape between a cabinet- 
pianoforte and a small church-organ. The 
exhibitor was wont to take a sheet of per- 
forated card-board, insert one end of it 
between two rollers, and then turn a handle ; 
a tune resulted, somewhat lugubrious, it is 
true, but still a tune, and evidently produced 
with the aid of this perforated card-board. 
The instrument is called the Autophon—not 
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yet, that we are aware of, brought much into 
use, but certainly displaying considerable 
ingenuity, and founded on a principle which 
admits of very extensive application. The 
cardboard is perforated by some kind of 
punch or punching machine; the holes (a 
quarter of an inch or so in diameter) appear 
irregular, but they are systematic in respect 
to the purpose for which they are intended. 
Each sheet is the symbolic representative of 
one tune, usually a psalm tune ; and all the 
holes are cut with especial reference to that 
tune; they are in rank and file—ranks for 
the notes heard together in harmony, and 
files for the notes heard consecutively in the 
progress of the tune.’ When one end of 
such a sheet of cardboard is placed between 
two rollers, and a handle turned, the card- 
board is drawn into the instrument; the 
perforations, as they arrive at particular spots, 
allow wind to pass into pipes in the instru- 
ment ; whereas the unperforated part acts as 
a barrier across which the wind cannot pene- 
trate—or at least the intermediate mechanism 
is such, that this difference results from the 
manner in which the perforations are ar- 
ranged. 

This is a principle entirely different from 
that of the barrel-organ. Inthe latter, you 
can only play such tunes as are set or pinned 
upon the barrel ; and either to substitute a 
new barrel, or to re-arrange the pins upon 
the old one, is a costly affair. But in the 


Autophon the power of change is illimitable. 
A few pence will pay for a sheet of the per- 


forated cardboard; and indifferent good 
music is to be got at sixpence or eightpence 
a yard. We do not say that if you were to 
apply for a couple of feet of Adeste Fideles, or 
a yard and a quarter of the Sicilian Mariners’ 
Hymn, that they would be sold to you pre- 
cisely in those lengths ; but it is quite true that 
an oblong strip of cardboard, say about a yard 
in length, contains the perforations necessary 
for one tune ; and there is not the slightest 
reason, mechanically, why ten thousand 
tunes should not be played on this identical 
grinding-organ ; the only question being, 
whether the demand would be sufficient to 
pay the manufacturer for setting up the type, 
as it were, for each tune: this being once 
done, the charge for each single copy need not 
exceed a few pence. The musician will of 
course regard this as a very poor affair, and 
so it is when tested by the standard which he 
could employ ; but it enables many to enjoy 
a humble kind of music at times and under 
circumstances when the services of a skilful 
player are unattainable. No skill is here 
required. The player has only to place the 
right sheet of cardboard in its right place, 
and then grind away. In small chapels, a 
constant supply of tunes might be thus ob- 
tained, without necessitating the employment 
of a skilled organist. We are offering no 
opinion on the quality of the tones thus pro- 
duced ; we only speak of the mechanism which 


does really seem to be capable of supplying 
unlimited music at a very low figure. It 
bears some such relation to real music that 
photography bears to portrait-painting : not 
high art, but a cheap and convenient sub- 
stitute. 

The pianoforte can also produce music by 
the yard. The piano-mécanique by M. Debain 
|of Paris, is a sort of cottage-piano richly-toned, 
It can be played on with keys, and no one 
|need know that there is any pene méca- 
|nigue about it at all, But the player may 
bring forward certain odd-looking yards or 
music, and transform himself at once from 
an intellectual player to a mere music-grinder, 
These yards of music are—not pieces of card- 
board, as in the case of the Autophon—but 
thin planks or boards, studded on the under 
surface with pins. Such board may be as 
little as six inches or as much as two feet 
long, according to the length of the piece 
of music to be played; or there must be 
several of them, if the music be an overture 
or any other elaborate composition. The player 
(we trust he will not deem us disrespectful if 
we designate him the grinder) places one 
of the studded boards on the top of the 
instrument, and proceeds to turn a handle, 
The board is drawn slowly onward; and the 
pins, projecting downwards from its under 
surface, press as they pass upon the tops of 
certain metallic points ; these points are the 
extremities of small levers, and these levers 
act upon hammers which strike the strings. 
The pins in the studded board are arranged 
in definite order according to the tune to be 
played, pressing one,two, ormore of the metallic 
points at once, and eliciting an equal number 
of tones at once. The player becomes a com- 
mander of Rossini or any other musical lumi- 
nary at once. He puts Una voce poco fa into a 
box, and grinds it out again, bran new and 
uncurtailed. So nearly does this approach to 
our designation of music by the yard, that 
we find eight inches of the studded board is 
about equal to the contents of one ordinary 
page of music, Where the piece of music is 
of very great length, the grinder puts one 
board after another on the top of the instru- 
ment, and pieces them together as girls and 
boys do the slivers of wool in a wors 
mill. If he do not place them exactly end to 
end there will bea Role in the ballad. 

The inventor of this ingenious mechanism, 
reminds us, in his advertisement, that “Al- 
though music at the present day forms 4 
portion of regular education, it is certain that 
the absorption of time in more serious pur- 
suits, ¢ rd the want of disposition for study 
is such, that in a hundred families we can 
scarcely find ten individuals who can play 
music, Among this number, some play only 
the pianoforte or the organ, but without 
being able to master the finer compositions.’ 
For such families, then; M. Debain tells us his 
piano~mécanique is intended ; and he tells us 
also at how much per yard, he will supply us 
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the instrument itself. Thus, a plank of polka 
costs about four shillings; consequently, 
the overture to Semiramide or to La Gazza 
Ladra would cost very much more; but the 
grand overture would be just as easy for the 
grinder to miay as the simple polka, There 
have not been many of these instruments 
brought to England; but one of them has 
gratified many thousand hearers. It has 
plenty of “ power ;” a pianoforte player can 
not increase his fingers and thumbs beyond 
the recognised number of ten; but this me- 
chanism could play many more than ten 
notes at a time, and so far beats Thalberg 
or Moscheles. 

We must observe, also, that it is not merely 
the pianoforte which is thus treated. The 
apparatus itself is called the Antiphonel, or at 
least one variety of it, so designated, is ca- 

able of being attached to organs, and thus 
ecome available for sacred music. And we 
must not forget that the mechanism may 
be so attached that, by a slight adjustment, 
it can be freed altogether from the piano- 
forte strings, and allow the instrument to be 
played by means of finger-keys in the or- 
dinary way. The mechanism is sold alone ; 
it is sold with the pianoforte which is to be 
played only by its means; it is sold with a 
pianoforte which has the double or alternative 
action ; it is sold, in the antiphonel form, for 
attachment to organs; and lastly, the music 
boards alone are sold at nine shillings a 
yard. 

. When, therefore, the next compiler of a 
table of weights and measures sets about his 
labours, let him remember that among the 
commodities which are sold by the barrel or 
by the yard, he must include music. 


GRIPER GREG. 
A CAPRICCIO, 


GrirEer GRzG, of the village of Willoughby Waterless, 
A miserly hunks who was sonless and daughterless, 
Nieceless and nephewless, why did he haste to lay 
Gold in queer corners, for strangers to waste away ? 


Were there no claimants upon his cold charity: 
Poor fellow-creatures, heart-void of hilarity ; 

Fatherless, motherless, 

Sisterless, brotherless, 

Husbandless, wifeless, 

Forkless and knifeless, 
Dinnerless, supperless wretches, to pray or beg— 
None in his neighbourhood, loudly to say to Greg: 
“ Stone-hearted miser, behold you, we perish ; 
Give us some victual our faint frames to cherish ?” 


Yes, there were orphans, Tom, Jack, Dick, and Ned, 
Lean, tiny creatures, ill-clothed and worse fed ; 
Widows there were, Dinah, Ruth, Prue, and Kate, 
Bearers alike of the hard blows of Fate ; 

Old pauper Will, too, who hirpled on cratches, 

With mouth pulled aside by neuralgical clutches, 
And limbs drawn awry by rheumatical twitches, 
Bewrapped in old blankets, without coat or breeches— 
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No sister, no daughter, no wife, to take care of him— 
The very dogs barked “ Bow-wow! Beggar! beware 
of him !” 


And many more hunger-bit, tatter-clad sorrowers, 

Fain would have been relieved beggars or borrowers 

At Griper Greg’s door, where they often cried woefully, 

But Greg—he grinned fiercely, and frowned on them 
foefully ! 


One day, the snow fell thick and fast 
One drear mid-winter’s day ; 

And Greg was out upon the waste 
‘That round his cottage lay. 


No sight was there, except the snow, 
Upon the wild wide moor; 

And in Greg’s heart began to grow 

Stern, deadly, self-accusings how 
He'd used the houseless poor. 


“Tf£I die here,” Greg wildly cried, 
“ My soul is ever lost! 
Had I my gold here by my side, 
It would not pay the cost 

To ransom it from endless pain! 

Oh! could I reach my home again, 

I'd give to every suffering fellow 

Creature enough to make him mellow,” 
“They are good words yev said, dear!” 

beggarman Pat, 
Who wandered, all weathers, without coat or hat, 
Upon the wide waste, and now chanced to be near 
Enough to the miser his heart-grief to hear : 
“They are good words yev said; and no better by 

preacher, 
Were ever delivered about the dear creature : 
Make me mellow with him, and no ill shall betide ye, 
For to Willoughby Waterless safely I'll guide ye!” 


cried 


“Oh, joy!” shouted Greg, “guide me home from 
the waste, 

And the sweetest of mutton this night ye shall 
taste!” 

* Bad luck to your mutton ! be 't sweeter thun candy, 

'Tis wormwood compared with strong whiskey or 
brandy !” 

“ Then I'll fill ye with brandy,” swore Greg in grim 
fear 

That if he refused he would perish, left here. 

So home sped the miser by beggar Pat guided, 

And home safely reached—but, there, ill Greg betided. 


Griper Greg, all a-cold, shared the brandy with 
Pa 


t, 

Till discretion, with fuddling, he wholly forgat, 

And joked of his gold huddled up in sly corners, 

To hide it from burglars by night, and day 
sorners. 

Sleep seized him so heavily he stopped in his 
story, 

And Pat, wide awake then, was, sure, in his 
glory, 

And rammaged the corners, and bore off the 
plunder. 


Greg woke the next day, with sore head-ache and 
wonder 

To find the noon passed while he had been sleeping ; 

Then Jooked for his gold, and forthwith fell to 
weeping, 
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While the beggarman, miles off, was:mervily turning 
Greg's gold inte whiskey, and fearlessly burning 
The throats of himself and companions im revel, 
Ever giving this toast, “ Griper Greg at the devil!” 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
BEAUTIFUL NAPLES. 


Wir the curious felicity which distin- 
ished throughout the proceedings at 
flarseilles of the owners and Captain of the 

Great Do, we arrived at Civita Vecchia in 
the middle of one night, and started thence at 
an hour which enabled us to arrive at Naples 
in the middle of the next: thus-wasting twenty 
hours in a passage of forty-eight. It was 
nearly ten o’clock on the following morning 
before we got onshore: Every book was seized 
belonging to one traveller except a volume of 
Byrou’s “Don Juan” (vehemently forbidden), 
which the inspecting officer passed by, to show 
his learning, with the word “ Dictionary.” 

Hi, ho, ha! Ayah! Hi, ha, ha! Hoo! 

Are the people mad? Else why do they shout, 
and cry, and beg, and go.a hunting over each 
other’s heads in this wonderful January sun- 
shine? No'less'than fourteen beggars crowd 
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his shoulder. If the intelligent Londoner 
will think of the principle of a Hansom’s cab, 
he will have some idea of what I mean. These 
things do notearry one person, or two persons, 
or three, or ‘four, or five, but.as many as can 
get into the box, stand on the board, hang on 
behind, or on each other, stand up, or sit down, 
in any possible manner about it. Yet the 
little horse, about as large as a child’s pony, 
pricks:his ears.at the crack of the whip, and 
canters away with this mass of shouting, 
laughing, singing, orange-eating life behin 
him, as if heshad but. a go-cart. The factiis, 
from the construction of the carriage and the 
admirable: mamer.in which it. is balanced,:it 
pushes itself. 

A word, however, about the Neapolitan 
“tadines” (a corruption probably of the word 
Citadine) ; theyare Tittle openihooded carriages 
on four wheels, drawn by one: horse, and are 
quite a.characteristic of Naples. They go very 
fast, and when you eall one, they start off like 
a pea outof a pop-gun, and never wait for a 
moment to learn where you are going. Their 
drivers are among the most honest. and best 
conducted men in Naples, and you never 
have a dispute about a fare. Though as far 


round the ricketty high-wheeled machine, on | as.I can see also, everything in Naples is: to 


which I and my baggage are hoisted, with a 
caution from the lacquais' de place who has 
already pounced upon me, to keep my carpet- 
bag between my legs, lest it should be stolen. 

Hi; ha! MHoorooh! Ayah! Clack! 
clack! clack! Smack! Hoorooh! Ayah, 
a—yah! The gay harness glitters, and the 
little horse canters, and the people shout, and 
buy and sell,,and talk,.and fling about. their 
limbs in the market-place. 

When we are shown into the Victoria 
Hotel, I exclaim to the waiter: “But,my friend, 
you are not going to lodge me; one of the plain 
nobodies of the world, in these fine roams.” 

“They are the only rooms vacant,’ he 
replies. 

“ And their price ?” 

“Seven francs a day.” 

“ Dinner ?” 

“ Four franes.” 

“ Breakfast ?” 

“Three francs, @ la fourchette.” 

“Fire }” 

“ Five francs each basket of wood—enough 
for three days.” 

“Servants?” 

“ & franc a day.” 

So that my expenses will be between six- 
teen and seventeen franes a day. Lodged 
like a prince, with a sitting-room as large as 
a duchess’s drawing-room. 

Except in Scotland, where you may see a 





the full as dearas in London (people who 
live here say dearer), the mand for 
whisking you from one end of the town to 
the other is not quite fivepence. They 
might be a little cleaner and better to be 
sure; but they are not so dirty as our cabs, 
go much faster, and cost a very great 
deal less. The consequence is,:ndbody walks 
in Naples, and you have only te show your- 
self at a doorway for three or four of 
them to come gallopping up, laughing and 
quarrelling, before perhaps you have an 
idea of getting into any one of them. It 
was odd to me, at first, that nobody got 
hurt in them, as ‘they tearat a racing pace 
over the flat pavement; but a very short 
trial enabled me to feel quite at my ease and 
as safe in one of them as in an arm-chair. 
The pavement of flat rough stones is, I 
confess, the chief seeret. I do.not recommend 
it for London because I have no information 
to guide me as to its cost ;,and:correct.answers 
from official sources. are. not, I.am told, to be 
thought of here. But this I know, that it is 
easy, safe, and noiseless; which no London pave- 
ment ever was or is; and if the proper stone 
is to be got at afair price, the seoner we lay it 
down from Piecadilly to Wapping he: better. 
The coachman in his short brown jacket 
and flower-pot hat, has on a pair’ of check 
trousers given him last year by a traveller, 
and has worn them ever since. He is a cheer- 
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stout cob pull a railway train, I had no idea|ful sort. of fellow—the very beaw ideal of a 
what one little skinny miserable horse could | good-for-nothing lazy genias who will take 
do until I perambulated the streets of Naples.|to nothing but to driving somebody else's 
There is a popular car in the shape of aspecies | horse. He knows almost everybody we pass 
of coach-box placed on a long flat board | (sure sign of an unsteady gentleman). There 
between two high wheels. It is drawn by |are plainly some one or two he would rather 
one horse, and the shafts come up higher than! not see ; and once or'twiee I fancied he was 
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flogging his active little horse in apprehension | receive our seven Carolins (about three 


of pursuit ; but-he had generally an impudent 
a for one, a smile for another, and now and 
| then a wink, which IT would rather not have 
| geen responded toso readily ; insomuch as I 
noticed on one oceasion, that it was aceom- 
panied by a thrust of the tongue into the 
eheek, to indicate me; and that the passers- 
| by seemed to have a lively appreciation of 
some pleasantry at my expense. The rag-a- 
muffin is the same all aver the world, from 
Naples to Notting Hill; he only changes 
his name. Let him hawe his jest and wel- 
eome, forall I eare. An Englishman is, in his 
eyes, as odd an apparition as an Italian is in 
ours. Our merry little horses patter bravely 
along over the stones; and I confess I am 
not prepared to find a stout man hanging on 
| to the tail of mime as we scrambled up the 
| steep = I object to it mildly at first, 
wards come to a resolute halt till he 
loses his hold ; but he assures me—with a 
shake of the head-as if humouring a child— 
_ that the horses rather like having their tails 
ulled than otherwise; and though he will 
et go if I insist u it, yet it will be de- 
priving them of a p re, 

Here comes an immense train of artillery, 
all drawn by mules. Suppose they were to 
turn obstinate at the wrong time and go 
over to the enemy? “They seem fine docile 
animals, however; some must be sixteen 
hands high, and they are much hardier and 
easier fed than horses ;. do-more work and last 
longer. I wonder how a better breed of 
mules would pay in England, and why mules 
have such « bad. reputation with us, when we 
have never given them a fair trial and know 
nothing about them? Our little ruats of 
things are no more like the magnificent 
animals of Spain and Italy than a wrong- 
headed Welch pony is like a hunter. 

What passes next ? A gang of prisoners in 
chains, joking and laughing with half-a-dozen 
straggling soldiers who accompany them. I 
am told, however, that eareless and indifferent 
as these poor wretches seem, Mr, Gladstone's 
am ame gave but an inadequate idea of the 

orrors of a Neapolitan prison. 

There goes a priest with a broad-brimmed 
hatand stealthy step—a bad face, I am sorry 
to say, if we dared believe in faces as, let me 
confess-it, we all.do. They tell me (and I beg 
to qualify all my remarks about Italy with 
this phrase, for I had no time to judge for 
myself. that the ignorance of the Neapolitan 
priesthood is something positively incredible ; 
that many of them cannot even read, and 
that they lead lives of vice and licence im 
places far away from the capital, it. makes 
one sad to think about. 

Dinner over, I try to find “Il Teatro 
Nuovo” which is situated in, what’ seemed 
to me, going to it by night, rather an out- 
of-the-way place. ? am late; the money- 
taker has to be summoned from a place 
where he was enjoying the performance, to 


shillings) for'two persons.in the stalls. 

I have already learned that the Neapolitans 
love a noise, so that I am not surprised at 
the deafening clamour which is going on. 
Squeezing through a tnmultuous tide of people, 
therefore, as well as I ean, I find myself soon 
wedged tightly into one of those hard, many- 
eornered, uucomfortable places which ma- 
managers of theatres have agreed to call the 
stalls. Why not the:stocks ? 

Fortunately I have been smoking a Neapo- 
litan eigar, so that my nose is armed and 

rotected for hours against any other odours, 

owever stinging; but, I declare, this im- 
mense crowd is absolutely steaming. Well 
itmay. Theevening is slightly damp, though 
as warm as-ever, andthe theatre is.as full as it 
can hold. There appear no means of ventila- 
tion in it, and the:heated elose atmosphere is 
wie visibly on every one in the house. 

A hissing noise among the audience is 
followed by a dead silence, and a vivacious 
elderly gentleman begins to sing one of those 
long-winded songs which Charles Matthews 
Tho language is the Menpolitan dialect and, 

e language is eapolitan dialect, and, 
therefore, hard to understand for a foreigner ; 
but, what I ean. make out doesmot quite please 
me, and I notice especially one or two masked 
hits at the priesthood. I am afraid also the 
tendency of the performance jis. to exalt trick 
and fraud of all kinds; for, let us talk about 
the stage how we will, it is a National 
School in which the scholars really learn, 
Nothing is. more plain te the commonest 
observer than ‘the effeet which the Italian 
stage hes had on the Italian manners; ges- 
ticulation and buffoonery have-preduced their 
natural result. We cannot altogether do 
away with the sense of the real at the theatre ; 
we in, after a while, to look at what it 
shows us as a true picture of life, and carry 
the- manners we have laughed.at or cried over, 
baek into our homes, or inte a deeper place 
in our hearts than we think for, The au- 
dience here are lively and excitable beyond 
anything we cold folks can imagine. They are 
never still five minutes during the evening ; 
now hissing for silence, now joining in 
the choruses, and now wildly applauding. 
The theatre is a confirmed habit with the 
Neapolitans ; they cannot do without it. It 
suits also their manners and ideas. There 
are hundreds of Italians who.live a life of the 
utmost penwry and privation at home that 
they may shine in a gay carriage on the Corso, 

havea box at the theatre. To them the 
theatre is what the club is to us—the general 
point of re-union and gossip, and they receive 
visits in their boxes ; probably, for the best 
of all reasons, that.it entails ne expense. 

It is carnival time, when balls are plenty, 
so the theatre ends early. At eleven o’clock 
I am again investing fourpence-halfpenny in 
a fare from the theatre to our hotel, where 
I shall have to hunt for my white cravats 
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in a state of excitement, till, at length, I find | repugnance, that they are bristling with 


them utterly crushed and spoiled by being 
laid between a pair of rusty-nailed Alpine 
shoes by the ingenious individual who packed 
our luggage. However, it may be taken as a 
general axiom that wherever there is a waiter 
there is a white cravat; I shall have no 
difficulty on this score. 

The carnival at Naples is not half so gay as 
it used to be, and great entertainments are 
going out of fashion. There are twenty little 
coteries who do all sorts of nice, pleasant 
things amongst themselves every evening, but 
they do not muster readily together except at 
the balls of the Academy. In bye-gone days 
it is said the King and the late Queen used 
to amuse themselves right royally in carnival 
time. They dressed themselves as a Chinese 
prince and princess ; and, mounting on a car, 
drawn by gaily caparisoned horses, scattered 
bon-bons among the people. The fashion is 
gone out now ; the carnival is as dull as ina 
Protestant Electoral town in Germany. The 
present Queen dislikes society and keeps as 
much away from Naples as possible. The 
King is no longer so young as he was. The 
society of the place has become unscrewed, and 
wants tightening together again. It is a body 
without a head to guide it, and the legs go 
one way, the arms another. Last week there 
were only twelve persons at the masked ball at 
the opera. I raise my eyebrows at this, and 
am told that eighteen hundred and forty-eight 


(the year ought to have a broad back, for I 
have heard more sins laid upon it than would 
fill a library to chronicle,) put an end to every- 
thing like gaiety. But I don’t believe it. 
Perhaps, however, eighteen hundred and 


forty-eight may really have alarmed one or 
two people here and there, even in easy-going 
Naples. When a man, in possession of a 
snug property, finds the rightful heir turn up 
unexpectedly, he may as well put by for 
rainy days, although he has only to fear an 
action in the Court of Chancery. The convic- 
tion of the immutability of human affairs also is 
not much stronger either among the thinkers of 
Naples than among those of Paris and Vienna. 

Even the theatre seems to have fallen off, 
and the San Carlo no longer stands com- 
yarison with Covent Garden as it used to do. 

t is a fine, gay, handsome, well-lighted, 
well-attended place, but not a star deigns to 
shine in it. All the recognised singing cele- 
brities of Europe are elsewhere ; some with 
Mr. Gye, at Covent Garden, some in Paris, 
more at St. Petersburgh, and a few in Vienna. 
If you carry the remembrance of the singing, 
scenery, and decorations, the general gzse en 
scéne of Covent Garden, with you to Naples, 
you will find a woeful falling off. 

A masked ball at Naples in high carnival 
is worth a visit, in spite of all I hear. 
Paying about three shillings to a grave 
money-taker, and a little surprised at the 
silence which reigns, I take my way up 
the fine staircases and see, with pain and 
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soldiers. The theatre is magnificent ; hun- 
dreds and hundreds of lights glittering 
everywhere as in a fairy palace, and two 
military bands, It looks like a very Temple 
of Revelry. But it is quite empty! I count 
one hundred and ten soldiers and _police- 
men about the building, besides cavalry 
outside. There they are, moustachioed up to 
the eyes, and armed with swords and guns; 
and bayonets and cocked hats ; filling every | 
vista and guarding every door-way. Of | 
guests there are just seven. Seven in the | 
whole of that immense building! Three 
persons, dressed something like the clowns at 
Astleys’ Amphitheatre, Stangate, Southwark, 
are walking about, two arm-in-arm. One ig 
alone; there is another man in a black 
domino, not unlike a funeral cloak (pro- 
bably a traveller) ; and two young English- 
men talking about Vesuvius and standing in 
the doorway ; which, with me, make up the 
seven. The bands pipe away feebly one after 
the other; and, every now and then, an excit- 
able person belonging to the police establish- 
ment comes in to see if any of us have got on 
a great-coat which he could take away and 
imprison, The cheek-taker, also, having 
nothing to do, comes in with his wide-awake 
and comforter on, and we begin ¥ ‘alk to him, 

“Ts the ball over?” 

“No; it has not begun.” 

“ When will it begin ?” 

The check-taker smiles, and with an almost 
imperceptible movement indicates a placard 
wafered up over his head and dated “ Pre- 
fecture of Police,” which lets us into the 
secret at once. From it I at once perceive 
that the Neapolitans have altered their 
national savory pie into plain boiled veal, 
and now nobody will eat it. They have 
taken the salt from their banquet and people 
sup elsewhere. The placard forbade every 
possible thing which could give zest or 
animation to an amusement, of which the 
Italians were the originators and to which 
they are proverbially addicted almost to 
phrenzy. There was a long list of characters 
it was unlawful to assume, a longer one of 
things it was unlawful to say. No wonder 
the scene is so dead ; not a jest, not a laugh, 
from any one of those seven dreary indi- 
viduals the whole hour I stay. I remain 
an hour because I wish to see it out, and it 
is not till the two clowns disappear and the 
Englishmen redeem their great-coats, that I 
turn to leave the two solitary remainin 
guests to their own reflections, I am, 0 
course, stopped at the staircase by a bayonet. 
It is not the way out—I must take the right 
staircase, not the left—I must go round ; and 
I do so, listening to the solitary echo of my 
own bodis across the deserted boards. 

Now I can understand a Government being 
so bad as not to like its deeds being talk 
about, even by a band of mummers in carnival 
time. I can understand a people so excitable 
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under their wrongs as to make it prudent to 
keep them down with a strong hand, if they 
are to be kept down at all. But this is 
keeping them down with a plough-share ; 
and it must have required immense in- 
genuity to bring the lively Neapolitans into 
the state in which the traveller will find them 
now. , The fact is, there is no joking with the 
authorities, and the people know it and keep 
at home, quiet as mice,:lest they should be 
whipped up by policemen and sent to keep 
company with Poerio, or never more be heard 
pf. The Italians, indeed, have been so snubbed 
and bullied that, in a few years, we shall see 
them desert public places altogether. 

Going out, we fall in again with the two 
Englishmen, and go, all three together, to eat 
cauliflower salad at the Café de l'Europe over 
the way, being, by this time, hungry. They 
happen to be acquaintances, though we did 
not recognise each other at first; your true- 
bred Britoas never do. 





ROGER THE MONK. 


Every one that has read (and who, claiming 
benefit of clergy, has not read ?) the Ingoldsby 
legends, must have a distinct remembrance 
of Roger the Monk. Every reader of that 
collection of wit, playful fancy and jocose 
learning must have simpered, or smiled, or 
“loffed heartylie ” at the famous lines 


“ And Roger the Monk 
Got excessively drunk : 
So they put him to bed, and they tucked him in!” 


We have grown so accustomed to consider 
Roger the Monk merely in the light of an 
ecclesiastic, who, in the dubious period of 
chronology known as “once upon a time” 
got “excessively drunk,” that any other 
claims he may have had either to notice or 
celebrity have been overlooked or forgotten. 
You may—says the saw—as well hang a 
dog as give him a bad name: Roger the 
Monk has been branded as a toper by the 
facetious bard of Tappington Everard ; and 
though it is very probable that he was a pions, 
learned, and virtuous ecclesiastic prior to 
his indulgence in fermented beverages, and 
although we are assured by Master Ingoldsby 
himself, that repenting, Roger subsequently 
a the Teetotal Society, and assume that 
1¢ walked in many processions with many 
banners, yet the brand of the wine-pot 
will stick to Roger the Monk as indelibly 
as the D to a deserter, or the fatal letters 
F. O. R. C. A. T. to the shoulder of a French 
convict ; and the convivial ecclesiastic will be 
known as an incorrigible drunkard till Jack 
Cade come again, and it be death to have a 
knowledge of reading and writing. 

_ Roger the Monk did something more 
indeed than get excessively drunk. I have 
a Roger to deal with, an you will ‘listen 
to me. Not Roger Bacon, the inventor of 
gunpowder, chemistry, and the brazen head ; 
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but another Roger, another monk, a historian 
and not a savant. My Roger is Roger de Wen- 
dover, a monk of the Abbey of St. Alban’s, 
afterwards prior of Belvoir, from which | pre- 
ferment he was deposed by Walter de Trum 
ington, twenty-second Abbot of St. Alban’s, 
on the ground of his excessive extravagance 
(dissolute Roger !), and ultimately a monk 
again in his own Abbey of St. Alban’s, where 
he died in the year 1237, on the 6th of May 
thereof. 

Very little indeed is known of Roger the 
Monk. He was promoted in the reign of John, 
and his degradation took place soon after the 
accession of Henry the Third. He might 
have droned his life away in the obscure ease, 
and amidst the unfructifying erudition of-a 
provincial monastery—have been duly tolled 
for at his death bya bandy-legged sacristan 
chanted and prayed over by his brethren, and 
as completely forgotten immediately after- 
wards as the Walderes, Sugwalds, Egulfs, 
Wigeres, Kinewales, Suiwulfs, Wulsis, Estans, 
and many more, his name might have been 
writ in water had it not occurred to him 
(astute Roger!) to write a chronicle called The 
Flowers of History, containing an abridged 
narrative of the history of the world from its 
creation till the year 1235, the nineteenth 
year of King Henry the Third. The first part 
of The Flowers* extends from Adam and Eve 
to A.D. 447, when Hengist and Horsa, and 
those stout Saxons came over to England to 
amuse the Britons with a species of acting 
charade embodying the popular fable - of 
the farmer who called in the huntsman 
and hounds to destroy the -hares in his 
garden. All this Roger has copied from the 
most mendacious Greek and Latin authors, 
and from that audacious writer—that dark- 
age Dumas—Geoffrey of Monmouth. The 
second part comprises from A.D. 447 to circa 
A.D. 1200. In this Roger has consulted 
Sigebert of Gemblours, Hermanus Contractus, 
William of Malmesbury, the Byzantine’ his- 
torians, Bede, Cedrenus, &c. With respect 
to this second part being an authentic 
history I may content myself with re- 
marking that the members of the Jewish 
persuasion may attach credibility to it, 
but that I won’t. The third part extends 
from 1200 to 1235, and in it, says Roger’s 
editor, “he rises into the character of an 
original writer.” I am truly glad to hear of 
that elevation, but I am concerned to say 
that he does not rise in my estimation asa 
teller of truth. 

I have been reading — lately very 
attentively and patiently. I have marked 
his assertions, digested his anecdotes, weighed 
his periods, Pee, through his crabbed 
paragraphs. have risen from the perusal 


* Roger de Wendover’s Flowers of History; the Latin 
Edition, by the Rev. H. 0, Coxe, of the Bodleian Library, 
published by the English Historical Society.. Translated 
by J. A. Giles, D. C. L., late fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. H.G. Bohn, London. 1849, 





of er, (and I grieve to. say so) with one 
settled and. fixed eonviction—that I don’t 
believe Roger the Monk. More than. this ; 
I am not an unbeliever, generally, I hope. I 
have read Paley, and the French author who 
wrote The Words of a Believer, but I can’t 
believe in any ante-Norman History, of 
England, because the chronicle of Mathew 
Paris, on which almost all. our early histories 
are founded, hath been: lately discovered (by 
Roger’s learned editor) to contain embodied 
therein, verbatim et literatim, the “ Flowers 
of History” of Roger de Wendover ; secondly, 
because the work of Roger de Wendover, 
who: was copied by the first-named author, 
is-as full of a asian egg is full of 
meat, as.a.stack is full of straws, as an Act 
of Parliament is full of flaws, 

Amy good that Roger de: Wendover has 
done is certainly interred with his bones. 
The evil that he has done lives after him. 
He has poisoned the well of history unde- 
filed; he has crammed more falsehoods 
into two octavo volumes than herrings 
could be crammed into a barrel. He: has 
lied not for an age, but for all time; and 
the most distressing circumstances con- 
nected with his mendacity is, that so. many 
are the lies—so often do we catch him 
Munchausenising—that we don’t know when 
to believe him. It is the boy and the 
wolf over again. When we find, wedged 
sandwich fashion between two palpable false- 
hoods, the story of King Alfred and. the neat- 
herd, of Canute and his courtiers, of William 
the Norman’s invasion, how are we to know 
that Roger is not lying yet? I am sorry I 
have read Roger; sorry that Herr Niebuhr 
should have demolished Livy, and that Mr. 
Macaulay should have agreed. with Niebuhr ; 
sorry that Horace Walpole should have ex- 
plained away Richard the Third’s murders, I 
am always sorry to. be disillusioned. Adter 
love there’s nothing half so sweet as History’s 
young dream. After Roger’s lies, how am I 
to place credence in King Alfred? I shake 
my head at him. The forty Royal Acade- 
micians may find the body of Harold now, as 
often as they like, and bury him, but I shall 
not go to the funeral. Was there ever a Fair 
Rosamond? Did Richard the First ever fight 
at Ascalon? A man don’t know what to 
believe. Let me briefly and rapidly run 
through Roger. 

Beginning in 447, Roger describes. the 
inviting over of Hengist and Horsa, and tells 
us the stories of Vortigern and Rowena, and 
of the wars of King Vortimer, of the Picts 
and Scots, Merovius, King of the Franks, 
of the Emperor Valentinian, and of the 
Council of Chalcedon, in a very sensible, 
business-like, historical manner. He even 
mentions the cathedral of Saint Stephen, 
but with no fewer-tham three cock and: bull 
stories. One concerning Severus, “a man 
remarkable for miraculous: powers,” and the 
“blessed. Germanus:;” The former built 
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the Vienna cathedral, and the latter had 
promised to attend at its dedication; but 
—happening to die at Ravenna was there 
buried, “not without many miracles” — it 
might be reasonably supposed that he did 
not keep his appointment, No:, hear Roger, 
“Tt fell out, that on the very day of the 
dedication, and before the service had com- 
menced, the most blessed body of Germanus 
was taken into that new church while they 
rested; and thus the promise of that man 
of God was, fulfilled.” A highly credible 
miracle, provided always that no collusion 
existed, between Saint Severus, “the mai 
remarkable for miraculous powers,” and the 
undertaker’s men, Again, this romancing 
Roger tells us (on the authority of the 
arch-deceiver,. Geoffrey of Monmouth) that 
Vortigern gave Hengist as much land as 
could be surrounded by a, bull’s: hide, which 
the artful Saxon cut into long narrow thongs, 
and so surrounded a great expanse of earth 
with his leathern cordon, Ingenious and 
picturesque, but unhappily not original. Have 
we not an exactly similar story concerning 
Queen: Dido of Carthage? And is it likely 
that the Wodie-apatianinen Hengist was 
familiar with the writings of the ancients? 
Shortly afterwards we are favoured by a 
genteel anecdote applying to Saint Mamertus, 
Bishop of Vienna; who, keeping a vigil, and 
in the midst of a terrible conflagration which 
was devastating the city, with a flood of 
tears restrained the violence of the fire. Oh, 
how are we to believe in Hengist and Horsa, 
Vortigern and Rowena, after these bouncers! 

In the paragraph immediately following, 
Roger gravely writes under the capitular 
title of “ Discovery of the head of Saint John” 
—just as a penny-a-liner might record. op 
his flimsy, “ Discovery of the head. of the 
murdered. woman”’—that “in the year of grace 
458, two Eastern monks having gone up to 
Jerusalem to worship, revealed to them. the 
place of his head, near the house where 
Herod formerly lived, It was straightway 
brought to Edessa,.a city of Pheenicia, and 
there buried with due honour,” 

“Inthe year of grace” (says Roger) “461, 
Hengist, hearing of the, death of Vortimer, 
returned into Britain with three hundred 
thousand warriors.” I don’t believe that 
Hengist.ever mustered a tithe of that number 
of warriors; yet every respectable historian 
has copied the assertion ; and if I, being at 
school, had: ever dared to question the veracity 
of the. standard: historian of my school, I 
should have been flogged, I place as little 
credence in Roger’s minute description. of the 
May-day banquet offered by Hengist to the 
Britons at the village of Ambrius, where 
every Saxon had.a earving-kvife stuck in: his 
stouking, with which, in the interval between 
dinner and dessert they treacherously slew 
their guests, I believe that banquet to have 
taken place. just as much as I believe to have 
been present thereat the famous ancestor 
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of Mr. Jonathan Wiid the great, nicknamed'| tion as a professor of prestidigitation, and 


“TLangfanger,” who was rather hard of’ hear- 
ing, and mistook the order to cut'the visitors’ 
throats for one to.cut their purses, which: he 
did instanter. 

Gravely again, Roger tells us that, in the 
year 464, the Britons, disconsolate: at the 
grievous tyranny of the Saxons, sent mes- 
sengers into Britain to. Aurelius Ambrosius 
and his brother Uterpendragon, beseeching 
them to come and extirpate Hengist. 
Likely enough ; but why does the nguetent 
Roger, reversing his: own trustworthiness, 
like a cow kicking over a bucket of her 
own milk, tell us that King Vortigern, 
hearing of the proposed. expedition: of Uter- 
pendragon, called: together his magicians. to 
take counsel as to what was to be done under 
the circumstances, That the magicians 
advised him to build a strong towerof defence 
for himself and friends, and that he com- 
menced one near’a certain. Mount Erir’; but 
that, as soon. as the masons began to, build, 
the earth swallowed up. every night what 
they had. done in the day. That, om his 
inquiry as to the causes: of this.architectural 
failure, the magicians advised him to seek 
out a youth without a father, and to sprinkle 
the mortar and stones with his blood, which 
would give solidity to the work. That, the 
fatherless youth being found at Carmarthen, 
he turned out to be the son of the King of 
Demicia’s daughter, his: papa having basely 
deserted and left him chargeable to his 
parish. That, astonished at this recital; 
the King called to the youth and: asked 
for his card, That he was. no other than 
the Débler or Robert Houdin of his epoch, 
the marvel-working Merlin Ambrosius ; that 
utterly (and wisely L think) repudiating the 
notion that the irrigation. of the tower with 
his blood was in: any, way necessary to. its 
stability, he up and: said: “Command thy 
mayicians to come before me, and [ will 
convict them of inventing lies; for, not 
knowing what is:under the: foundation. of thy 
work, they thought. to satisfy thee by false- 
hood. But call thy workmen, my lord and 
king, and command: them to dig into the 
earth, and thou shalt discover a pool under- 
neath, which is the cause that thy work doth 
not: stand.” That this being done, all was 
found exactly as Merlin had said, whereupon 
he up again, and said to the magicians, “Tell me 
now, ye basesycophants, what thereis lying at 
the bottom ofthe pool?” That the incapable 
Inagicians were, at this query, familiarly so 
to speak, dumbfoundered. ‘That, for the 
third time, Merlin up again and said ; “ Give 
orders: that: the: pool may be drained, and 
thou wilt find at the bottom two dragons 
asleepin. them.” That the pool was emptied, 
the dragons found, and the magicians brought 
to great shame and confusion. I sincerely 
hope they were, and that Merlin, through the 
success which had attended his ingenious 
clairvoyance, obtained an extended connec- 





exhibited his skill to numerous and distin- 
guished audiences, 

In the year of grace 561, Roger would fain 
have us believe Saint Brandon. flourished in 
Scotland, for which, in the manner of the 
country, we are told. to read Ireland); the 
Irish being anciently known as Scots, What 
“flourishing” was, literally, I never could 
well understand.; unless, indeed, the Saints 
really flourished and convoluted their limbs 
and heads from side to side, as their effigies 
do in monumental brasses, painted windows, 
and, in certain performances of the. pre- 
Raffaelite school. However, Saint Brandon 
flourished, and for about seven. years. went 
flourishing about the world in. quest of the 
Fortunate Islands, which it is: almost super+ 
fluous to say he did not find. Machutus, 
who accompanied him, was. famous. for his 
miracles and. sanctity ; though how far these 
eminent qualities could have been available in 
what appears to have been a sort of fili- 
bustiering expedition in quest of gold 
diggings, I am unable to determine. Being 
exasperated by the. Britons, it occurred to 
Saint Brandon to show Ais miracles and 
sanctity by cursing them ; through which the 
miserable Britons suffered many plagues and 
grievous afflictions. But Saint Brandon was 
not only a man of miracles and. sanctity, but 
a saint possessing no ordinary degree of pru- 
dence ; for, after cursing the Britons, he 
wisely. “passed over to. Gaul, where, under 
Leontius, Bishop of Saintonge, he was eminent 
for his many virtues.” Subsequently, Saint 
Brandon appears to have relinquished, the 
character of an ecclesiastical Sam Hall, and 
to have uncursed the Britons, who thereupon 
throve and: prospered: exceedingly. 

In 563, Priscian, the grammarian and 
orator (whose head has been.so frequently in 
need of vinegar and brown paper, these last 
thirteen hundred years), flourished at. Rome, 
He turned the Acts of the Apostles into 
liexameter verse. Very good.; very credible, 
Roger: there is a respectable amount of 
verisimilitude in this statement; but why 
do. you destroy your own credit by telling 
that in 562 a mountain on the river Rhone 
bellowed for many days, and then jumped 
into the river, with “many. churches, houses, 
men and. beasts ?”—that in the year 573, 
the Spaniards and the Gauls disagreed 
concerning the observance of Easter, the 
Spaniards keeping it on. the twenty-first. of 
March, and the Gauls on the eighteenth of 
April, that it was “miraculously.” proved 
tliat the Gauls were in the right, inasmuch 
as all the fonts in Spain which. were wont to 
be “miraculously ” filled on Easter Sunday, 
did so “miraculously” and spontaneously 
fill themselves on the day. answering to the 
computation of the Gauls ? 

How are we to believe after these thy “sor- 
nettes,” that in 585 began, the kingdom of 
the Mercians, whose first king was Credda— 
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albeit it is very likely that the Mercian king- 
dom did in that year so begin, and that its, 
first king was Credda? How are we to 
believe the charming story of Saint Augus- 
tine and the little Angels in the Roman slave- 
market—and of the conversion of King 
Athelbert and his people to the true faith :— 
a story all of us I think, would be sorry to 
disbelieve, were it not for a terribly long | 
story—showing how Pope Gregory delivered | 
the soul of the Emperor Trajan from the 
pains of hell, five hundred years and more 
after his decease; Saint Peter himself con- 
descending to inform Gregory that in con- 
sequence of Trajan’s handsome conduct to a 
certain widow during his lifetime, his soul 
though placed in flames did not feel the 
torments thereof. 

But Roger is incorrigible. In 606, “ Sabinian 
sat in the Romarf chair one year, tive months, 
and five days.” Very plain, very credible, 
very matter-of-fact this, but mark what 
follows. At this time a certain poor man 
asking alms of some sailors, and they re- 
fusing, the master of the vessel alleging “ We 
have nothing here but stones,” the poor 
man then replied, “ Let, then, all you have be 
turned into stones.” This was no sooner said 
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than whatever there was in the ship that was 
eatable was turned into stones, retaining yet 
its former colour and shape ; but as uncook- 
able and innutritious as granite pavement. 

I will skip two hundred and more 
annals, filled with accounts of transactions 
we have been taught to acknowledge and 
recognize as authentic English history. I 
come to that Saxon King, of whom every 
man with English blood in his veins is so 

roud—the King who has been glorified 
in poetry and history and painting, by 
thousands of voices and pens and pencils for 
a thousand years. I come to Alfred the 
Great, Roger tells us, without bombast or 
exaggeration, of Alfred’s wisdom, learning, 
bravery, and benevolence; of how he heard 
from his teacher, that an illiterate king is 
no better than a crowned ass; and incited, 
moreover, by the desire of giving pleasure 
to his mother (ambition sweeter than any 
longing for double first class or stony, thorny 
Senior Wranglership), learnt, while at a 
tender age, a book of Saxon poetry, quite 
by heart. Of how he “set in order the 
affairs of his kingdom, exercised every sports- 
man-like art, instructed his goldsmiths and 
artificers, his falconers and hawkers ; by 
his wisdom constructed buildings, vénerable 
and noble beyond anything that had been 
attempted by his predecessors; was careful 
to hear mass daily at stated hours, and loved 
— and prayers, and almsgiving.” Of 
10w he waged fierce and laborious wars with 


the Pagans; of how he was brought very 
low indeed by Hinguar and Halden, took 
refuge in a swineherd’s. cottage, lived in 
disguise and poverty, burnt the cakes, and 


‘was rated by the swineherd’s wife of how 


[Conducted by 


he overcame his enemies, became a mighty 
sovereign, invented the wax-candle horologes, 
hung up golden bracelets in the highway, 
founded monasteries, died on the 23rd day 
of October in the fifth indiction, a.v. 900, 
and was buried at Winchester ; — “ clad,” 
says Roger, piously, “in a robe of blessed 
immortality, and waiting to be crowned anew 
at the general resurrection.” These are 
flowers, indeed ; if Roger always wrote like 
this, we should revere him as the most con- 
scientious of historians; but why will he 
tell us an abominahle fable, in the very 
midst of King Alfred’s life, of the Emperor 
Charlemagne’s having a clue tied to his 
thumb, by which he was led into purgatory 
by ashiny personage, supposed to be an angel ; 
“into deep and fiery valleys full of pits 
burning with pitch and sulphur, lead, wax 
and tallow ;’ of Charlemagne there seein 

the ghosts of his fathers and his uncles ; an 

of his convoking the bishops and nobles of 
his kingdom in solemn conclave, and relating 
this preposterous vision to them ? We begin 
to entertain doubts about King Alfred, burnt 
cakes, vanquished Danes, and golden bracelets 
immediately. Two spirits would seem to 
have sat beside Roger while he penned his 
chronicles, One was the angel of truth, 
the other the father of lies, and their amal- 
gamation is confusion. 

From King Alfred to Cnute, King of 
England and Denmark, whom we more 
familiarly know in our English histories as 
Canute the Great, we have the story of the 
wars between King Cnute and the Saxon 
King Eadmund, of their doughty conflict, 
hand to hand, and of their ultimate compact 
and division of the kingdom. We are told 
King Cnute made a pilgrimage to Rome, and 
— the Pope that the tribute of Saint 

eter’s penny, called in England “ Romescot,” 
together with the “ chiriesat,” or first-fruits of 
sheaves should, in future, be faithfully paid. 
Roger relates further, how Cnute overcame 
Malcolm King of Scots, and rebuked his 
(Cnute’s) courtiers, on the occasion of the high 
tide, and how he would never, through humility, 
wear the crown afterwards, All this is very 
pretty and very historical ; nor do I see any 
reason to doubt Earl Godwin’s treason, 
or Harold’s coronation, or young Alfred’s 
death and burial, of which Roger tells us 
subsequently. 

Next we have Hardicanute crowned, and 
Gunilda, his sister, married to Henry, the 
Roman Emperor, “The same emperor, 
in the lifetime of his“ father, Conrad, had 
received from a certain clerk a silver pipe” 
on condition that, when he became em- 
peror, he would confer on him a bishopric ; 
which Henry, on succeeding to the crown, 
duly did. That falling in, afterwards, he was 
beset by demons, who assailed him and shot 
into his face flames of fire through this notable 
pipe, burning his whole body inwardly and 
outwardly. “But, in the midst of these in- 
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tolerable flames, the said emperor had with 
him a young man, holding in his hands a 
golden cup of extraordinary size filled with 
water, by whose assiduity in sprinkling the 
water, the violence of the heat was ex- 
tinguished ; and, while the emperor was 
| wondering who the youth could be, a voice 
' from Heaven said to him, ‘ Recall to memory 
the monastery of the blessed martyr Lawrence, 
on whose shrine thou conferredst a golden 
cup; wherefore know, for a certainty, that 
that youth is the blessed Saint Lawrence, who, 
in requital, gave thee space for repentance, 
and refreshed thee in thy torments.’” 

The Norman Conquest, the life and death 
of William Rufus, the Crusades, are all nar- 
rated by Roger de Wendover ; but he does not 
grow veracious as the transactions he relates 
grow more modern, He lies fast and furiously, 
consistently, unblushingly, till miracles, 
ghosts, falling stars, bloody comets, headless 
men, talking beasts, singing birds, and dancing 
fishes are so mixed up with battles, sieges, 
charters, and chronology, that the brain be- 
comes giddy, the eye weary. 

Verily Roger the Monk hath made m 
| heart heavy. Is the earth square or round, 
or three-cornered? Is there an authentic 
| History of England? What am I to believe ? 

Where is truth ? 
| Truth purest and most refulgent of the 
feathers in angels’ wings ; jewel beyond 
price and value—that thou art at the bottom 
| of the well who can doubt? Yet often and 
often, does the bucket sent fifty fathoms deep 
after thee come, after much tangling and 
straining of cordage, up to the surface, and 
lo! we have some lying pebble blinking in our 
faces, while thou, Truth, yet lie deep in the 
pellucid water. Old Roger may have sought 
for truth. I hope he ‘id, I trust he did, 
but I am afraid he lost his way ever so many 
times during his search for it. 

Yet, what should we all be without Faith ? 
which, comforting, makes all things clear in 
one greater mystery, when history contends 
with marvel, And perhaps Roger the Monk, 
simple-minded old friar, in his strong belief, 
and faith, and trust, grew credulous, and in 
things temporal forgot to discriminate, and 
was afraid to rob one saint or martyr of one 
miracle or marvel with which ignorance and 
superstition had invested him—thinking that 
disrespect to a saint was disrespect to the 
master of them all. 


A SHEPHERD'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


My name is Edmund Spencer. I was born 
in the parish of Rookdale in Lincolnshire. 
My father was a shepherd in the service of 
Mr. Wyham, one of those large farmers who 
rent and cultivate above a thousand acres, 
There were two cottages close together half- 
way up the hill which rose at the back of the 
farm-house ; we lived in one, and the foreman 
in the other. I had several brothers and 
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sisters, some older, some younger than myself, 
but somehow we did not get on well together, 
not that we quarrelled exactly, but they were 
strong and active, while I was a weak and 
thoughtful, though not exactly a sickly child; 
and when I wanted to be quiet, and stole 
away from the boisterous games in which 
I always got worsted, they used to taunt and 
call me sulky. And so it happened that I 
grew to love little Mary, the foreman’s 
daughter, better than my own relations. 

The foreman was a very kind man and so 
fond of books that he was esteemed in the 
village as great a scholar as Mr. Wyham 
himself, which did not perhaps require a very 
great deal of learning. Mary was his first 
and only child, her mother having left this 
world of sorrow in the act of bringing her 
into it, and her father doated on her as if the 
love he had felt for the mother had been 
bequeathed by her (if the poor may be said to 
bequeath anything) to the child. So it hap- 
pened that when he saw how fond Mary and 
I were of each other that he took me also to 
his heart, and I used to go into his cottage 
every evening after the labours of the day 
were over and share in Mary’s lessons. It made 
me very happy to learn reading and writing, 
and when the foreman saw how eagerly I 
took to my book he grew still fonder of me. 

Those were happy days when Mary and I 
used to wander about the fields ; or sit, shel- 
tered from the sun by the leaves of some old 
tree, spelling over the few books we could 
obtain ; or stroll down to the water-mill whose 
distant rumbling could be heard at the 
cottage, now fishing for minnows in the trou- 
bled waters, now lying still, side by side, 
talking, or rather thinking aloud to each other 
with all the dreaminess of romantic childhood, 

We always talked about the wildest things 
we had heard or read of while idling about 
that old mill. The wanderings of Christian in 
the Pilgrim’s Progress—that book which is 
quite natural to the vague ideas of children, 
the life-like adventures of Robinson Crusoe ; 
the deeds of the Old Testament kings and 
warriors furnished an exhaustless store of pro- 
vision for our dreams. 

There was something about that mill, 
perhaps the effect of the sunny stream ripplin 
so gently up to the point where it dashe 
itself so madly into the dark deep gulf 
below ; perhaps the story of a young man who 
had come to the neighbourhood on a fishin 
excursion a few years before, and who h 
been sucked in while bathing and crushed by 
that fearful wheel ; which gave a gloomy tinge 
to all our thoughts about it. It was the more 
melancholy passages of the books we read 
which most charmed and fascinated us as we 
gazed on the troubled waters, and we had 
got it into our heads, how or why I cannot 
tell, that the gulf immediately below the 
wheel was fathomless. 

These are my summer reminiscences of 
childhood ; how the winter days passed I do 
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not remember. That period of my life seems 
to have been all summer. 

Had it not'been fur Mary’s father I should 
never have learned to read or write, for there 
was no school in our neighbourhood. I do 
not wish to speak evil ot my betters, but I 
cannot think that our clergyman quite did his 
duty to us. They said that he was very rich, 
that he received a thousand pounds a year for 
teaching us the way to Heaven, which he eer- 
tainly did so once a week in church, for it 
was a very good sermon he preached—and 
always the same. 

But he never visited the poor unless they 
sent for him when on their death-beds, for 
his time was much occupied in country sports, 
of which he seemed very fond. I suppose he 
felt such amusements necessary to drive away 
the monotony of his life, for there being no 


gentlemen educated ike himself within many | 


miles, he was without any companions but 


the neighbouring farmers, and was perhaps | 


almost driven, for.company’s sake, to interest 
himself in their pursuits. But I still think 
he would have done his duty better had he 
attended a little more:to the poor, for religion, 
which is a good deal to ‘the rich, is everything 
to them. 

But the clergyman did mot approve of 
schools. One day Mary and I were sitting 
in our favourite spot near the miil, both read- 
ing out of the same book, when we were 
startled by the voice of a lady who had come 
close behind us without our hearing her, It 
was the clergyman’s sister then staying ona 
visit at his house, who had come down with 
him to the river to see him fish; and, on 
rising, we saw him whipping the water at a 
short distance from us. 

“What are you reading, my dears?” said 
she, taking the book from Mary’s hand. “Oh, 
the Pilyrim’s Progress. Do yougo:to school ?” 

“ No, ma’am.” 

“ Not go to school! then-how did you learn 
to read ?” 

“Father taught us, ma’am,” answered Mary, 
who was the chief speaker. 

“But why do you not go to:school ?” 

Here her brother came up. 

“School,” said he, “school! I would mot 
have a school in my parish on any account. 
If you educate the poor, you will make them 
all.intidels and Chartists, or Dissenters, which 
ds just as bad.” And he took his sister off. 

Doubtless, the clergyman was much better 
informed on most points than I can pretend 
to be, but I cannot help thinking that he was 
wrong in this instance. If he had had:more 
experience among the poor I think he would 
have altered his opinion, and I remember two 
cases which seem to confirm this idea of mine. 
One was Joe Smith, who used to declaim 
against the wickedness of fox-hunting, and 
when asked why he considered that amuse- | 
ment incompatible with future salvation, 





replied, that it was written in the Bible that 
if any man would glory, he should glory in 


the Lord, whereas foxhunters gloried ‘in ‘an 
animal’s ‘tail! I do not think Jue Smith 
would have talked such nonsense if he had 
been able'to read and write. The other case 
was that of Tom Johnson, who left the Church 
and joined the Jumpers, because on passing 
the parsonage one Sunday morning he saw 
the clergyman at his window desecrating the 
Lord’s Day by—shaving. It is almost need- 


lless to say that Tom Johnson was “no 


scollard.” Our parson was one of the old 
school, Since his day, I know that the clergy 
know their duty and do their duty very 
much better. 

These days of dreamy happiness did not 
last long, though the weakness of my frame 
saved me several years of toil, and it was not 
till Iwas twelve years old that I began ‘to 
help my father in his duties as a shepherd, 
holding his salves when he “doctored ” the 
sheep, or helping the dog to keep them ina 
corner. 

I remember how proud I felt when J 
received my ‘first wages; and I was glad ‘to 
feel that I was of some use to my father and 
mother. So gor some time I -was still very 
happy, for my work was light, and I found 


|many opportunities of studying'the books I 


managed one way and another to pick up. 
Mary, too, often kept me company while I 
was watching the sheep. 

But it was in the spring that I began to 
work, and when summer and autumn had 
passed, and winter set in, I began to feel'the 
real pain of labour. My work ‘was \in the 
turnip-field, topping and tailing the tumips 
for the sheep, and dragging ‘the roots out of 
the ground when they were eaten close. This 
work was very severe in frosty weather when 
the ground was dry and hard. I still took 
every opportunity of:improving my mind, but 
the freshness, the romance, the spring of life 
was gone for ever. 

Years followedyears; I hardly.counted them, 
every day was like the former one, all was 
toil, toil, toil! Yet I was better off than:my 
fellow-labourers, for had I not the Sunday? 
‘They too had that day tosleep and yawn over, 
but: to me every seventh day brought:a far 
greater pleasure than ‘the mere respite from 
labour ; I had my books, and Mary to talk to 
about them. 

When I had.reached the age of twenty-four, 
my futher was persuaded by a.gentleman from 
Louth to emigrate to America, taking the rest 
of his family with him. They wanted me to 
go too, and then it was that I diseovered how 
dear Mary was to me. Brought up as we had 
been together, it seemed quite natural to me 
that we should marry, aud so, when I men- 
tioned the matter, it seemed to her. Then 
came the question, whether she should go out 
too, but I had read a book which set forth the 
hardships of emigrants in so strong a light, 
that I could not bear the thought of exposing 
Mary to them. Would to God I had never 
read that book! 
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When my father was gone I succeeded him 


as Mr. Wyham’s ‘shepherd, and shortly after- | 
wards Mary and I were married. We lived! 


in the same cottage with her father, and the 
memory of the four succeeding years seems 
flooded in ‘a light from Heaven. My wages 
were not such as to enable us to do much, 
but with care I was generally able to put by 
something every Saturday, to be laid up in 
store against our old age in the Louth 
Savings Bank. 

In four years we had.a boy and ‘two girls, 
the latter stout, rosy little cherubs enough, 
but the boy, the eldest, was sickly from his 
birth, and vat ‘the end of ‘his third year, just as 
we began to think we should rear him, he 
was taken from us. It'was a sad blow, the 
first we had sustained, and the beginning of 
our troubles. 

Soon after that Mr. Wyham died, and his 
son took the management of the farm, The 
old man had been a good master to me and 
my father before me, though rather harsh and 
proud in‘his manner. His sonwas capricious, 
tyrannical, and a spendthrift. His extrava- 
gance often put him to shifts for money, 
which he ‘tried to raise by grinding his 
labourers. He raised the rent of our cottage, 
and tried to lower my wages; but I 'threat- 
ened ‘to leave him, and he knew what I was 
worth too well ‘to allow it to come ‘to that. 
For I was worth a great deal to him ; he was 


not so good a farmer as his father, and I 
might have neglected my ‘business, or even 
cheated him downright when I sold his sheep 
at the markets for him, without his being any 


the wiser. But though’he did not lower my 
wages, there are a thousand little suspicious 
ways of making a ‘man’s work ‘unpleasant to 
him, and of these he was a'master. I should 
eertainly have left his ‘service had it not been 
for the memory of his father, and the yearning 
I felt towards the cottage, ‘the fields, ‘the old 
mill, everything belonging 'to the place where 
T had lived all my life. Every tree, every 
hedge was fraught with some association. No, 
T could not have torn myself away ! 

One day in harvest-time, while I was with 
my sheep, Mr. Wyham came and asked ‘me to 
go and help to get in'the wheat. 1t was not 
my business, but ‘he was short of labourers, 
and the glass was falling, he said, and he 
feared there would be rain in ‘a day or two. 
I agreed with him, and went willingly to the 
harvest-field, where I exerted ‘myself to ‘the 
utmost, being really anxious lest the fine 
weather should not ‘hold out till the wheat 
was fairly housed ; for if the rich cared as 
much for the interests of the poor as the poor 
often do for theirs, England would be a far 
happier country. I worked ull day at “ pick- 
ing” the sheaves up'to the-waggon, until, from 
the great heat, and the being unaccustomed 
to that kind of work, T'was ‘almost exhausted. 

One of the men ‘suggested that I should 
take his place on the waggon to receive and 
arrange the sheaves—which is a lighter task ; 
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so giving him my fork I got up. The change 
of employment was a relief, andthe waggon 
was soon ‘piled up with sheaves to a great 
height, when I felt a sudden faintness, my 
foot slipped, and I fell to the ground, my side 
striking one of the shafts of the waggon in 
the fall ; Iwas carried home:and laid sense- 
less on a bed, from which I could not rise for 
four months. I had sustained a severe in- 
ternal injury, which made it doubtful whether 
I should ever ‘be able to work again; and, oh, 
the agony of budy and mind I suffered as I 
lay helpless on that bed! for what was to 
become of Mary and the children! It was 
true, Mr. Wyham spoke as I had never heard 
him before, saying that I had received ‘the 
injury in his service,‘and he would not forget 
it. I believed him sincere at the time, but 
knew the fickleness of his'temper too well to 
place much reliance on‘his promises, 

I gotover that long illness better than the 
doctor expected, and was able ‘to go about 
my work again six months after the accident. 
But I was not the same man ‘that I‘had been 
before ; whenever Lexerted my strength'to any 
great degree, such as in lifting heavy weights, 
er walking to any very distant market, I ‘felt 
a sort of sinking ‘in my side, and ‘a ‘fairitness 
would come over:me. Still managed to-do 
my ‘work ; and ‘had that been all, might still 
have been as happy as a’poor man can expect 
to be; but sickness seemed ‘to have seized 


;on the ‘family. First, Mary’s father died. 


Then, poor ‘Mary herself féll into a very bad 
state of ‘health. She never complained, ‘and 
bore up ‘wonderfully, but sanyone could see 
how she altered from month to month; 
indeed, we both grew old so rapidly, that 
when I was ‘forty-five and ‘she forty-three, 
people used to think us‘past’sixty. Our girls 
grew up and went out ito service, and parting 
with ‘them ‘was ‘another sad trial to Mary, 
for they ‘were ‘her only companions during 
the long days while I was:in the fields. 

We went on, ‘working ‘and laying by, till 
I had reached my fiftieth year. Every day 
I felt more and more unfitted for work, and 
I began to ‘think seriously of drawing our 
savings, now amounting to fifty pounds, from 
the ‘bank, and settling in‘some small shop in 
the village about four imiles off. There was 
a capital opportunity for doing ‘this just then, 
for Wame ‘Harland, who had kept ‘the general 
shop there for ‘the last ten years, was just 
dead, and ‘her son wished to’sell the goods 
and custom for forty pounds. Mary and 
I talked the matter over, until at last 
we agreed upon ‘it; so I closed with Har- 
land, and gave Mr. Wyham :notiee ‘to look 
out foranother shepherd. He tried all he 
could ‘to dissuade me ‘from my purpose, for 
there were no signs of my failing powers in 
the way my work was done. But I had 
made up ‘my mind, and the only thing ‘re- 
maining 'to be done was to draw the money 
from the Savings Bank, ‘hand it over to 
Harland, and take possession of the cottage. 
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It was on a bright autumn morning ‘that 
I started off to Louth on my last visit to the 
Savings Bank. I had given notice a fortnight 
before that I was about to draw, out the 
whole sum, for I thought we should require 
the other ten pounds for the expenses of 
moving and settling down in the shop. I 
well remember how glad, and I fear proud, 
I felt to think how large a sum I had saved 
out of my small earnings. How often the 
thought of that hoard had prevented my 
yielding to the temptation of turning into the 
public-house as I passed it with my flock on a 
scorching dusty day. And nowI was to reap 
the reward of my thrift, my self-denial, my 
forty years’ toil! The long road seemed as 
nothing; my mind was so occupied with 
vain-glorious thoughts of the past, and pleasing 
hopes for the remainder of my days, that I 
was in Louth before I was aware of it. The 
Savings Bank was only open on Saturday 
mornings, so that there were a great many 
people paying in or receiving money, and I 
had to wait some time. 

While standing outside the door, I was 
accosted by Giles Davies, a shepherd in the 
county whom I had often met at cattle fairs. 
I did not like him much, he was an ignorant 
abusive fellow, and too fond by half of the 

ublic-house ; but on that morning I was too 
nappy to be otherwise than cordial with 
anybody. I was surprised to see him there, 
for he was not of a saving turn of mind, but 
it turned out that his wife had laid by some 
money unknown to him, and he, having dis- 
covered it, had come to draw it out. After 
a while the room got more empty, and Davies 
and I went up to the gentleman who gave 
out the money together. I was proud to see 
Davies’s astonishment. at. my possession of so 
large a sum, and was not sorry to have some 
one to show off my wealth to. So I readily 
came into his proposition that we should get 
our bit of dinner, and walk home afterwards 
together, as he had to go my way. 

We did not get our dinner till three o’clock, 
so we started off directly afterwards, for I 
had a twelve miles’ walk before me, and 
wished to get home before dark. 

It grew dusk when we had got within 
about three miles of home, and Davies pro- 
posed that we should take a cut through the 
fields, which we could do by climbing over a 
gate, though there was no regular footpath. 
I hesitated at first, but as I was very tired, 
and we could certainly save a mile and more 
by going across country, I gave in. When 
we had crossed two fields we were stopped by 
a hedge, through a gap in which we had to 
creep. It was now quite dusk. Davies got 
through first, and I was following him, when 
suddenly, as my hands were engaged in 
putting by the twigs, he turned, and struck me 
a blow on the side of the head with a stick 
he carried, which brought me half stunned to 
the ground. He struck me on the head again, 
again, again! and I lost all consciousness. 


It was pitch dark when I recovered my 
senses, and then my first impulse was to feel for 
my money. It was gone!. The hard-earned 
savings of nearly forty years, every penny 
won by its drop of sweat, stolen, lost, gone ! 

I do not remember how I got home; I 
managed to crawl to the cottage door some- 
how. Mary shrieked with terror when she 
opened it, and saw me on the threshold looking 
so wild, so despair-stricken, so covered with 
blood. “Never mind me, Mary,” I groaned ; 
“the sooner I die the better. I have been 
robbed, Mary, robbed of all!” But Mary 
thought more of my hurts than of the money, 
and yet how we had both counted on it ! 

It was several weeks before I recovered the 
effect of the blows on my head, aggravated as 
the fever was by despair. I got over it, how- 
ever, and went about my work again, Mr, 
Wyham not having been able to supply my 
place as yet. We lived in hopes that Davies 
would be caught; but no, he contrived to 
make clear off with his booty, and it was 
supposed he had escaped out of the country. 

I worked on for five years longer, growing 
more and more infirm every year. 

I have not got much more to tell. When 
I have transcribed word for word what passed 
one morning two years ago between myself 
and Mr. Wyham in his study, I have done, 

“'Take a seat, Ned,” began Mr. Wyham; 
“T fear your asthma is very troublesome.” 

“Tt is, sir.”’ 

“You seem to suffer from that lameness.” 

“Tt is very painful, sir.” 

“Tt hinders you in your work.” 

“Tt was got by hard work for you, sir.” 

“Tt isa very bad job. You are old, too.” 

“ Fifty-five last January.” 

“You must see yourself that I cannot afford 
to keep servants on my farm who cannot do 
their work.” 

“ Very true, sir.” 

“T have been looking about for another 
shepherd, and have met with a man whom I 
think likely to suit me, but you need not 
turn out of your cottage—” 

‘ “ God bless you, sir, I knew—” 

“— till Saturday week. You must see, 
Spencer, I am sure, that with so few cottages 
on my farm I cannot afford to have any but 
able-bodied men in them.” 

“What am I to do, sir? Where am I 
to go?” 

“T am afraid, to the workhouse.” 

% * * ~ & 


They let Mary and me see each other in the 
workhouse sometimes, 
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